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IN MEMORIAM 


SERGE S. VERKHOVSKOY 

(d. August 4, 1986) 


The falling asleep in the Lord, following a prolonged ill¬ 
ness, of its retired Provost and Professor of Dogmatics, Professor 
Serge Verkhovskoy, was an event in the history of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary that marks the end of what can be called its “founding 
period.” 

Born in Sarzha, Russia, in 1907, Serge Verkhovskoy emi¬ 
grated with his parents and sisters in his early youth following 
the Revolution. He received his secondary education in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. His entire upbringing took place, first in Prague, 
then in Paris, in the milieu of emigre intelligentsia, which strove 
to preserve its Russian identity following the upheaval in its 
native land. This intellectual tradition brought from Russia 
nevertheless implied an openness to European culture and edu¬ 
cation. 

Although he was born in a traditionally Orthodox family, 
Serge Verkhovskoy’s deep personal interest in theology began 
with his participation in Conferences of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement. It was subsequently strengthened by his 
marriage to Olga Chetverikova, the daughter of a welKknown 
priest, Fr Sergius Chetverikov. Fr Sergius, who'diecfas a monk 
at Pochaev Monastery following World War II, \Vas the long¬ 
time chaplain of the Movement, a graduate Of a Theological 
Academy and the author of a book oh Paisy Velichkovsky. 

As a student of theology at St Sergius Theological Institute 
in Paris from 1932-1936, Serge? Verkhovskoy developed his 
particular identity as a theologian,' an identity that would remain 
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with him all his life. Under the strong influence of Fr Georges 
Florovsky, he adopted a very critical attitude towards the 
“sophiology” of Fr Sergius Bulgakov—then Dean and intellec¬ 
tually the dominant figure at St Sergius. He developed an 
equally critical stance towards other trends, particularly Ber¬ 
dyaev’s existentialism, which were popular among the Russian 
intellectual emigration in Paris. He was also suspicious of the 
“historical method” applied to scriptural exegesis by Bishop 
Kasian (Bezobrazov) and Anton V. Kartashev. His systematic 
yet critical mind was constantly seeking theological concepts 
and formulations that without reservation could be called “true”: 
not merely in a philosophical sense, or as a result of historical 
research, but “true” as God’s revelation. 

Together with this agonizing concern for Truth, Verkhov- 
skoy was also a moral perfectionist. Seeking an incarnation of 
the faith which was not merely “ritual,” he visualized Christian 
ethics, together with doctrinal truth, as the absolute demand of 
authentic Christianity. 

Occasionally Serge Verkhovskoy was criticized as a “naive 
realist,” or as a “Protestant,” because his Scripture-oriented 
thought, with its heavily moral overtones, at times bordered on 
Fundamentalism. He always fought back, however, with such 
conviction, with such authentic desire to convince, with such 
obvious love both for the Truth itself and for his interlocutors, 
that his impact upon his many friends and students was unmis¬ 
takable. Some of us—then young students—will always remember 
the interminable weekly sessions in Paris of the “Brotherhood 
of Christ the Savior,” of which Verkhovskoy was chairman. At 
these sessions he read and discussed St Paul with both wit and 
conviction, tirelessly calling for a wholesome and serious accept¬ 
ance of the New Testament message by Orthodox theologians. 
Innumerable students of St Vladimir’s Seminary have the same 
image of him. 

Serge Verkhovskoy also paid his dues to philosophy. His 
graduation thesis at St Sergius dealt with ‘The theory of ideas 
in F.A. Standenmeyer” and was later published in Pravoslavnaya 
My si’ (“La Pensee Russe,” vol. VII, 1949, p. 32 ff). 

Following his graduation from St Sergius, Verkhovskoy 
for a while held a secular job, then he was called to teach at the 
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Institute in 1944 by his friend Fr Basil Zenkovsky, the newly 
appointed Dean. He began teaching in the area of ancient and 
medieval philosophy (he had shown interest and competence in 
a critical study of Thomism), then he moved on to the field of 
Moral Theology. During that period, two of his major studies 
appeared in Russian, published in the periodical Pravoslavnaya 
Mysl “On the names of God” (vol. VI, 1948, p. 37-55) and 
“Theological issues related to the dogma of Chalcedon” (vol. 
XI, 1953, p.31-42). 

In those fruitful years, which marked the beginning of his 
academic activities, he was something of a star-performer at 
meetings with Roman Catholic theologians (rare occurrences 
in those days), where his articulate and creative presentations 
of Orthodox trinitarian theology impressed all present. (The 
text of one such presentation, “La Procession du Saint-Esprit 
d’apres la Triadologie orthodoxe,” appeared in Russie et 
Chretienti, 1950, No. 3-4, p. 197-210). 

A totally new period of his life began in 1952, when he 
disembarked in New York harbor with his wife and three daugh¬ 
ters to begin teaching Dogmatics at St Vladimir’s. Then headed 
by Dean, Fr Georges Florovsky, the Seminary was located in 
Manhattan. The first challenge it offered Verkhovskoy was lin¬ 
guistic. He had to improve his English in order to lecture. This 
he did—not with great perfection, but with great zeal, reflected 
in his total dedication to the young, missionary community of 
American Orthodoxy. Continuing to write in Russian, he pub¬ 
lished Bog i chelovek (“God and Man”) in 1955 through the 
Chekhov Publishing Company, with which he also edited a col¬ 
lective volume, Pravoslavie v zhizi (“Orthodoxy in Life”), in 
the same year. His major articles were published in English by 
the Seminary Press in 1982, under the title The Light of the 
World. 

The resignation of Fr Florovsky in 1955 rather unexpect¬ 
edly projected Verkhovskoy into the position of being the real 
head of the school for a period of several years. He then bore 
the titles of Provost and Dean of Students, and was successful 
in providing a quality of leadership which assured responsible 
continuity and progress. After 1962, with Fr Alexander 
Schmemann as Dean, Professor Verkhovskoy continued as 
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Provost, assuming responsibility for personnel, finances and 
plant operation of the new campus located in Crestwood. He 
held this position until his retirement in 1981. 

It is impossible to define, in a few words, the full extent 
of his responsibilities and actual contributions to the life of 
the Seminary, to which he devoted practically all his time, even 
at the expense of further research and writing. He loved to 
teach, and he spent hours in meeting students. He was very 
personally concerned with the details of their lives, to the extent 
that some of them would say: “Father Schmemann is our 
spiritual father, but ‘Prof is simply our father.” 

The loss of his wife Olga made the last years of his life 
much more difficult. But until the end. Serge Verkhovskoy was 
surrounded by visiting former students, always ready to discuss 
with them the basics of the Christian faith, or else he was 
immersing himself in the writings of St John Chrysostom. 

May his memory be eternal! 

—John Meyendorff 
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SERGE SERGEEVICH VERKHOVSKOY 
A Reminiscence 


With the death of Professor Serge Verkhovskoy on August 
4, 1986, the St Vladimir’s Seminary community lost a person 
who dedicated his whole life for more than thirty years to 
building and expanding the seminary and to spreading its influ¬ 
ence into the life of Orthodox communities in this country. 
Throughout this time Professor Verkhovskoy’s work in the 
seminary as professor of dogmatic theology and provost was 
performed with the devotion and faithfulness to the truth of 
church teachings as well as to the purpose of the seminary. As 
his colleague and friend for over thirty years, I offer here a few 
personal memories of Professor Verkhovskoy. 

In 1952 he came from St Sergius Institute in Paris, already 
an accomplished scholar, and for the next thirty years he trans¬ 
mitted to his students the richness and depth of Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy. Theology was his life and his subject. Each year he would 
lament that the time is “too short” to convey to his students 
all that they should know about Orthodoxy. I remember when 
he received an honorary doctorate from St Sergius Institute, a 
few years after he arrived in New York. He was surprised and 
disclaimed merit of his own which could have served as the 
basis for this honor. Then he added: “I know the reason why 
they gave it to me. They know I love theology, which is my 
only merit.” 

He was particularly effective when he reached beyond 
the seminary bounds. At ecumenical conferences, in dialogue 
with the non-Orthodox, he drew on his enormous precise 
knowledge and commitment to truth; he would give clear and 
illuminating answers to questions, demonstrating his command 
of Orthodox thought as well as comparative theology. Here he 
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served all participants extremely well and won general respect 
for Orthodox theology. 

I do not think he ever dreamt of taking on any adminis¬ 
trative role, and he certainly did not desire it. He wanted to 
work on his dogmatics, but the need of the school was such 
that his service was essential. In 1955, a few years after coming 
from France, he was asked to assume a leading role in a time 
of crisis. Metropolitan Leonty asked him with Father Schme- 
mann to take responsibility for the future course of the seminary, 
following the departure of Father Florovsky, then the dean. 
From 1955 until his retirement in 1981, Professor Verkhovskoy 
worked without interruption to create a solid foundation for 
the growth of St Vladimir’s Seminary. The work of Serge 
Verkhovskoy and Father Alexander Schmemann, more than 
any others, has brought forth the fruits that we now see. Truly 
they are the fathers of the seminary. 

Despite this administrative burden, he loved to discuss 
theological issues with anybody ready with a question or com¬ 
ment. He never curtailed these discussions for lack of time. 
Together with his wife Olga, he used to welcome many to his 
home, where tea and zakuski would be served, and in that 
setting he would discuss theology and philosophy. He partic¬ 
ularly loved to meet young people from outside, colloge stu¬ 
dents interested in the Orthodox Church and its theology. They 
still remember him, his wife Olga, and the wonderful conver¬ 
sations with “the professor,” as he was called by his students 
and others in the community of the seminary, as well as by 
those outside. He was “the professor” for all of us. The title 
combined formality and affection. 

He cared above all for the life of the community. Over 
these years the seminary was full of activity, full of fire, and 
where there is fire there must sometimes be smoke. But really, 
when we look back at these years, what we see is that the fire 
is still glowing and the smoke has disappeared. As in the fam¬ 
ily, so in the larger community, smoke may be the product of 
intense care and concern. Professor Verkhovskoy was con¬ 
cerned and felt responsible for many aspects of seminary life. 

No one cared more than he for the beauty of the seminary 
grounds. He cherished every tree. He cared about where to 
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plant a particular tree as much as about points of dogma. I 
remember when construction started on the new chapel. Pro¬ 
fessor Verkhovskoy looked forward to getting a larger place 
for the seminary to worship, but at the same time he worried 
about what would happen with the beautiful trees that stood 
in the way. His concern was respected; those who were in 
charge of the construction carefully uprooted the tree he had 
planted, and they replanted it between the chapel and the 
bookstore. They saved it for “the professor.” I think in his 
memory we should call it “the professor’s tree.” I think he 
would be glad if we promise not only to guard our faith but 
also the tree and the seminary garden. 

During the last three years, when he was limited in his 
movements and finally was confined to bed, his concerns when 
he spoke with me continued to be both practical and theolog¬ 
ical. He was interested in how “our students” were doing, and 
greeted good news from the life of the parishes with interest 
and satisfaction. He would be agitated at hearing that some¬ 
thing was not going as it should; he always seemed to be very 
well informed. These practical issues would lead him to the 
comments of St John Chrysostom and to the New Testament. 
He worried about our ignorance of the Bible. 

Undoubtedly Professor Verkhovskoy left a deep impact 
upon the life of the seminary and the church. All of us who 
knew him are grateful for his work and his presence. He was a 
committed man, committed to the truth of the church, com¬ 
mitted to the life of the seminary. We are grateful for all that 
he has taught us and for all that he gave us over these many 
crucial years. 


—Veselin Kesich 
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God: Beyond Gender 

Reflections on the Patristic Doctrine of God 
and Feminist Theology 

Ken Wesche 


In the pages that follow we will consider briefly some basic 
theological issues stemming from recent attempts to eliminate 
from the Bible any indication of gender in God. Our aim is 
to supplement the studies of others by reflecting on the mean¬ 
ing of the Christian confession that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, as it is received from the teachings of the holy fathers. 1 

One is impressed by the unanimity of the fathers in their 
understanding of the significance attached to the confession that 
Christ is the Son of God, and the way they apply this confession 
in their dogmatic writings to prove the Catholic teaching about 
the Godhead. 

Nowadays, however, new questions are being raised con¬ 
cerning the appropriateness of the received language with 
respect to the Persons of the Trinity as “Father,” “Son,” 
and “Holy Spirit.” Since discomfort with the received teaching 
of Tradition stems from applying to God such male categories 
as “Father” and “Son,” we will address the question of gender 
in God as it relates to the Divine Sonship and Fatherhood of 
God, basing our remarks on patristic teaching. 

Whether Latin or Greek, the fathers are one in their con¬ 
fession and doctrine; and they use the same basic arguments 

1 Cf. in particular the studies compiled by Fr Thomas Hopko, ed., in 
Women and the Priesthood, SVS Press (Crestwood, NY, 1983); and Deborah 
Belonick’s thesis (St Vladimir’s Seminary), “Feminism in Christianity: An 
Orthodox Christian Response.” 
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grounded in the confession that Christ is the Son of God. For 
the sake of brevity and convenience, we will not attempt an 
exhaustive survey of the patristic literature. We plan to limit 
our reflections instead to the testimony of St Cyril of Alexandria 
(d. 444) and St Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) as examples 
of this patristic consensus. 

We turn our attention first to the theological significance of 
the confession that Jesus is the Son of God, drawing from the 
arguments set forth by St Cyril in the third chapter of the first 
book of his commentary on St John’s Gospel. 2 Then we will 
examine the appropriateness of maintaining the language of 
Tradition by turning to the Five Theological Orations (Dis¬ 
courses 27-31) of St Gregory. 3 We will conclude with some 
reflections on the soteriological significance of the Sonship of 
Christ, drawing upon insights from St Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians. 


I. St Cyril of Alexandria: The Theological Significance of 
the Fatherhood and Sonship of God 

A. Against the false teaching of the Eunomians. The theo¬ 
logical significance of Fatherhood and Sonship in God can be 
discerned if we look at the significance of Christ’s Sonship in 
St Cyril’s refutation of the heretical Eunomians, followers 
of Arius. 

In the third chapter of Book One, the phrase “And the 
Logos was God,” enables Cyril to show “that the Son is God 
by nature, and is neither inferior nor dissimilar to the Father.” 4 
The Eunomians, Cyril declares, 

. . . take away from the ‘ousia’ of the only-begotten 

and ... deny the Lord who redeemed them in that they 

2 Migne, Patrologia Graecae (PG) 73:37-53. 

8 Sources chritiennes (SC) 250 (Cerf, Paris, 1978). For an English transla- 
tion of Gregory’s Orations, see NPNF 2nd series, vol. VII, or E.R. Hardy, 
The Christology of the Later Fathers, “Library of Christian Classics” (West¬ 
minister, Philadelphia, 1954). 

4 PG 37D: Iff. ‘“'Otl 0s6<; kcctoc q>ucriv, kocI kcct* o05£vcc Tp6irov, f) 
£\&rtcov, dv6ni6q £cm too HaxpGq 6 Y16<;.” 
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consider Him not to be God from God by nature, nor 
the Word produced naturally from the Father, but (they 
consider Him to be) a base-born (slave) even as if 
someone were to bring in to us a pseudonym, (so that 
the Christ), though He is invested with the name of 
sonship and Godhead, does not truly possess (sonship 
and Godhead) . 5 

Denying that Jesus is “homoousios” with the Father, the 
Eunomians assert that He is inferior to the Father. He is of 
another “ousia” and so is not, properly speaking, “God” in 
the true sense that the Father is God. St Cyril refutes his op¬ 
ponents, demonstrating on the basis of Scripture that Jesus, 
because He is the Son of God, is not inferior to the Father 
and, because He possesses the same “ousia” as the Father, is 
God. At stake for St Cyril is the true doctrine of God: viz., 
that Jesus Christ is God by nature, that He is distinct from 
both the Father and the Holy Spirit, possessing His own 
existence; and at the same time He is of the same “ousia” as 
the Father and the Holy Spirit by virtue of which the Three 
Persons are One God. St Cyril writes: 

Not only (did the Evangelist say), “The Logos was 
with God,” but (he also said) that the Logos was God 
so that, through being with God, He is known to be 
other than the Father, and the Son is believed to exist 
properly and for Himself; but in that He is God, He is 
understood to be “homoousios” and from Him (the 
Father) by nature, so that He is God coming forth 
from God. 6 

But, of course, more is at stake than the preservation of a 
certain metaphysical system: “The Father makes those who 
believe in Him alive in Christ.” 7 As always, soteriological con¬ 
siderations guide the thought of the great Alexandrian, and 
salvation in the patristic tradition is communion with God. 
Communion, moreover, leads to a true knowledge of God. 

5 Ibid., 37D:11. 

«lbid„ 40B:2-7. 

7 Ibid„ 40D:7-8. 
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But if one is grounded in false doctrine, one’s hopes for being 
led into communion with God are limited from the start. In 
fact, holding false teachings of God confirms that one is out¬ 
side of communion with Him. Hence the crucial importance of 
right doctrine, whereby one may be led into true knowledge 
coming from communion with the living God Himself. One is 
led into a right understanding of God primarily through con¬ 
sideration of the names of Christ, who is Himself the salvation 
of mankind: 

The Divine Scriptures call the Son by many different 
names. On the one hand He is called the wisdom and 
power of the Father, as St Paul says: “Christ the Wis¬ 
dom of God and Power of God” (1 Cor 1:24). And 
again. He is called His Light and Truth, as the holy 
cantor says in the Psalm: “Send forth your Light and 
your Truth” (Ps 47:5 LXX). He is also called the 
Righteousness (of God): “By your righteousness revive 
me” (Ps 118:40 LXX). For the Father makes those 
who believe in Him alive in Christ. 8 

B. God is truly Father and Son by nature. The name 
that belongs to the Logos most naturally, however, on the 
basis of which all these other names may be truly applied to 
Him, is “Son.” The true doctrine of God is based on the 
confession that Christ is the Son of God; this name reveals the 
true identity of Christ and consequently leads to a true under¬ 
standing of the Godhead as a Trinity of Persons. 

If the Son is in truth the Divine Word who shines 
forth from God the Father,... one must confess that 
He exists of the ‘ousia’ of the Father. For (His being) 
the Son indicates the truth of this (touto yap f| xaxoc 
aXr|0stav ui6xr)q ar)pa(vsi). So how is the Son in¬ 
ferior to the Father if He is the product of His ‘ousia’ 
(strap doxiv ouataq Kapudq) and in no way admits 
inferiority in Himself? For everything in God is per¬ 
fect. And if He is not of the ‘ousia’ of the Father, then 

s Ibid. t 40C:13-D:8. Cf. A. Houssiau, “Incarnation et communion chez les 
P&res grecs,” Irinikon 45 (1972), pp. 457-468. 
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He is not Son but a base-born slave (voGoq) and He 
is Son by a kind of pseudonym. Nor, for that matter 
would the Father Himself be rightly and truly called 
Father. For if (the Logos) is not Son by nature, on 
account of which He (the Father) is Father, how would 
He (the Father) be called Father? But this is absurd! 
God (6 ©hoc;) is truly Father, for all the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures declare this; wherefore, He who is naturally from 
Him is altogether Son. And if this is so, then He is 
not inferior, for as Son, He is of the same ‘ousia’ as 
the Father. 9 

To challenge the divinity of the Son, then, implicates God 
the Father also. Cyril follows this argument with a proof from 
Scripture that God is Father by nature, and not in name only. 
This establishes that the Logos also is Son by nature, which in 
turn will establish the basis on which He is confessed to be 
God by nature. 

God does not possess the name of Father or Father¬ 
hood from us, but rather we are so called having re¬ 
ceived the name from Him. The word of St Paul is 
trustworthy when he says: “From whom every family 
in Heaven and on earth is named” (Eph 3:15). Now 
since God is more ancient than all things, it is clear 
that we, who possess His character (cryf] [ia) by virtue 
of having been created in His image, are called 
“fathers” in imitation (of Him). So tell me, how is it 
that we fathers who have come to be in His likeness, 
bear our own (children) by nature if this is not also 
true to the archetypal image (in whose image) we have 
been formed? And how would anyone admit that the 
name of Fatherhood comes to others from God, if He 
is not truly Father? For it is clear that if this were so, 
the nature of reality would be completely overturned, 
and we would give to Him the appellation “Father” 
because of His likeness to us, rather than He (giving 
the name) to us.... Then the witness to the truth would 

mid., 45B:11-C:12. 
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be found a liar when he says that every family in heaven 
and on earth is from Him. But this is most absurd!... 

The name of Fatherhood comes from God and (from 
Him) it comes down to us. Therefore He is the Father 
of the Logos by nature. 10 

If God is Father by nature, He must also have a Son by 
nature. And if the Son is truly Son, He is of the same nature 
as the Father. And if the Son is of the same nature as the 
Father, the Son, too, is God by nature. If He were not, the 
honor given to the Son would be in “words only.” 11 St Cyril 
argues: 

Indeed the man (born) of a man is called, and truly is, 
“son,” and is not inferior to the father because he is 
a man. For the man (born) of man, insofar as he is 
man, is neither superior nor inferior... by virtue of 
sharing the principle of the same “ousia.” Therefore, 
if he is truly Son, one must say that He is of the 
“ousia” of the Father, bearing in Himself all the char¬ 
acteristics of His Father naturally (irdvra toc £ke(vt](; 
TSioc <f>£pcov £v eocutg) cpuaixGq); and if the Father 
is God by nature, it is clear that the Logos who was 
begotten of Him is also God by nature. How then will 
God be inferior to God, the same definition of God 
applying to both? 12 

C. The Son is consubstantial to, yet distinct from, the 
Father. Since the Logos is the Son of God, He is God, sharing 
the same divine “ousia” with the Father. This protects against 
the error of the Eunomians, who followed Arius in placing 
the Logos on a level ontologically inferior to the Father, thereby 
likening Him to the Platonic “demiurge” through whom the 
One makes contact with man. For if the Logos is the Son of 
God, thereby possessing the same “ousia” as the Father, it is 
impossible to conceive of Him in any way as ontologically 
inferior to God, or as someone other than God. 

« Ibid., 45C:13-48A:10. 
uibid., 48B:l-5. 
mbid., 48B:14-C:12. 
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At the same time, if as Son He is of the same “ousia” as 
the Father, it is also true that He is distinct from the Father. 
Again, this has soteriological implications. Because the Son is 
Himself God, He is truly the Savior of mankind: 

If the Father is Lord, and the Son also is Lord, how 
is He inferior to Him? For if He is inferior in his 
dominion, then He will not be the perfect Redeemer, 
since He will not possess in Himself the fullness of dig¬ 
nity. And if the Father is Light, and the Son also is 
Light, how will He be inferior to Him? For if He is not 
perfectly Light, then He will be comprehended in some 
measure by darkness, and the Evangelist will be found 
to be a liar when he says: “And the darkness com¬ 
prehended him not” (Jn 1:5). And if the Father is 
Life, and the Son also is Life, how will He be inferior 
to Him? For if the Son is inferior and is not perfectly 
Life, then Life will not be perfectly in us, and those 
who believe will be to a certain degree dead. But since 
absurdity would be made even greater by the (con¬ 
tinuation of) these considerations, we affirm that the 
Son is perfect in the perfect Father, being equal (to 
the Father) by virtue of the identity of “ousia.” 13 

On the other hand, in that the Son is distinct from the 
Father, His passion does not implicate the Father, and the 
Christian confession of faith overthrows the modalistic error 
of Sabellius. 

So then, the confession that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
leads to a true knowledge of God, refuting false teachings. 
By it St Cyril is able to establish that because Jesus is the 
Son of God by nature, He is truly God by nature, possessing 
the same “ousia” as the Father while at the same time being 
personally distinct from Him. The confession of Christ’s Son- 
ship, then, leads first to the confession that Jesus is the Savior 
of mankind, and second it leads to a knowledge of the mystery 
of the Trinity. One might add at this point that to maintain 
that Christ is the Savior of mankind on the basis of His 


mbid., 44D:6-45A:9. 
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divinity leads also to a proper understanding of salvation as 
“deification”; that is to say, through communion with God in 
Christ, one is raised into the eternal divine life of God. 

We should note that St Cyril’s presentation is in no way 
concerned to argue for or against gender in God. The theological 
significance of Christ as Son of God lies rather in the fact that 
through this confession one is led to a knowledge of God as 
One in Three, the divine “ousia” being possessed equally by 
each of the Three Persons. This knowledge, moreover, is ac¬ 
cessible to all human persons, male or female, on the basis of 
the christological confession of Apostolic Tradition. 

But if God is beyond gender, and if the Christian confes¬ 
sion itself is not concerned with gender but with a true knowl¬ 
edge of God, one may still raise the question: why insist on 
“sexist” language in confessing Christ as “Son” of the “Father”? 
We recall that the substance of St Cyril’s argument was that 
the Logos is Son by nature, and the Father by nature. To grasp 
the meaning of the “natural” character of the Father and the 
Son, particularly as this concerns the question of gender in 
God and the appropriateness of maintaining “masculine” names, 
we can turn to the writings of the great 4th century theologian, 
St Gregory of Nazianzus. 


//. St Gregory of Nazianzus: The Incomprehensibility of 
the Divine Essence 

A. Attaining knowledge of God. In the fourth century 
the Cappadocians found themselves, like St Cyril after them, 
engaged with the Eunomian followers of Arius. The aim of 
their polemic was identical to St Cyril’s: to affirm Christ’s 
consubstantiality with the Father, together with His personal 
distinction from the Father. They achieved this aim as did 
St Cyril, by appealing to Christ’s Sonship, anticipating most 
of Cyril’s arguments. For our purposes we focus on the 
apophaticism of Gregory of Nazianzus, drawing principally 
from his five theological orations. 

The fundamental error of the Eunomians, which the Cap¬ 
padocians exposed, was their failure to appreciate the incom- 
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prehensibility of the infinite divine essence and their consequent 
inability to grasp the personal characteristics of the Three 
Persons as these are to be distinguished from the divine essence. 
As a result, the Eunomians attributed to the Son an essence 
other than the Father’s, since, according to Nazianzen’s ac¬ 
count, they argued that “Father is a name either of an essence 
or of an action.... If one says that it is a name of an essence ... 
then the Son is of another essence, since there is but one essence 
of God, and this ... is particular to the Father .” 14 

In his theological orations St Gregory sets out to refute the 
error of his Arian opponents by first reminding his hearers that 
attaining knowledge of God is not a matter for philosophers, 
but for those who have purified themselves: 

Not to everyone, my friends, does it belong to philos¬ 
ophize about God ... but (only) on certain occasions, 
and before certain persons, and within certain limits. 

Not to all men, because it is permitted only to those 
who have been examined and are past masters in 
meditation, and who have been previously purified in 
soul and body, or at the very least are being purified. 

For the impure to touch the pure is not safe, just as 
it is unsafe to fix weak eyes upon the sun’s rays. And 
what is the permitted occasion? It is when we are free 
from all external defilement or disturbance, and when 
that which rules within us is not confused with vexa¬ 
tions or erring images . 18 

The need to be purified from the distractions of this world 
in order to attain knowledge of God is required not only be¬ 
cause God Himself is infinitely pure, but also because He tran¬ 
scends every category of this world. He is beyond every defini¬ 
tion or conception of man. Mystical knowledge of God is 
attained by rising above the knowledge of this world and 
entering the “apophatic way,” the “via negativa.” 

In my opinion it is impossible to express Him, and yet 

14 “The Third Theological Oration—On the Son” [Discourse 291], E.R. 
Hardy, op. cit. t p. 171. 

15 “The First Theological Oration” [Discourse 27], ibid., p. 129ff. 
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more impossible to conceive Him. For that which may 
be conceived may perhaps be made clear by language, 
if not fairly well, at any rate imperfectly, to anyone who 
is not quite deprived of his hearing, or slothful of un¬ 
derstanding. But to comprehend the whole of so great 
a subject as this is quite impossible and impracticable, 
not merely to the utterly careless and ignorant, but even 
to those who are highly exalted, and who love God, 
and in like manner to every created nature; seeing that 
the darkness of this world and the thick covering of 
the flesh is an obstacle to the full understanding of 
the truth. 16 

B. That God in His essence is unknowable. According to 
the witness of St Gregory of Nyssa, every definition of God is 
indicative of our conception of Him, but it does not signify 
what His nature is in itself. 17 Perceiving that God is unknowable 
in His essence, together with the indispensable need for the 
purification of repentance, helps one to come to a right under¬ 
standing of the Triune God. 

This means, for Nazianzus, that while one may point to 
human generation as analogous to the generation of the Son 
from the Father—which the patristic writers do when proving 
the divinity of the Son, as we saw in the case of St Cyril— 
the divine generation cannot be reduced to the likeness of 
human generation. God is altogether outside of time, He is 
beyond passion, and He is not body. 18 As with all other descrip¬ 
tions of God, the analogy of human generation points to, but 
it does not identify, the mystery of the Son’s generation from 
the Father. St Gregory ridicules his opponents: 

I marvel that you do not venture so far as to conceive 
of marriages and times of pregnancy, and dangers of 
miscarriage, as if the Father could not have begotten 
at all if He had not begotten thus; or again, that you 
did not count up the modes of generation of birds and 

18 “The Second Theological Oration—On God” [Discourse 28], ibid., 
p. 138ff. 

”Cf. “On Not Three Gods,” ibid., p. 259. 

18 “The“Theol. Orat. 3:3-4” [Discourse 29], ibid., p. 162. 
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beasts and fishes, and bring under some one of them 
the divine and ineffable generation, or even eliminate 
the Son out of your new hypothesis. And you cannot 
even see this, that as His generation according to the 
flesh differs from all others (for where among men do 
you know of a virgin mother?), so does He differ also 
in His spiritual generation. 19 

St Gregory indicates the ineffable character of the divine 
generation again in another context: “Do tell me what is the 
unbegottenness of the Father, and I will explain to you the 
physiology of the generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Spirit; and we shall both of us be frenzy-stricken for prying 
into the mystery of God. 20 

As God is beyond every category and beyond all com¬ 
prehension, He is also beyond gender. And as the physiology 
of the Son’s generation from the Father is enshrouded in the 
ineffable mystery of the divine Being, it far transcends the order 
of human generation which is corporeal and includes gender: 

For it does not follow that because the Son is the Son 
in some higher relation (inasmuch as we could not in 
any other way than this point out that He is of God 
and consubstantial), it would also be necessary to think 
that all the names of this lower world and of our 
kindred should be transferred to the Godhead. Or 
maybe you would consider our God to be a male, ac¬ 
cording to the same argument, because He is called 
God and Father, and that deity is feminine, from the 
gender of the word, and Spirit neuter, because it has 
nothing to do with generation; but if you would be silly 
enough to say, with the old myths and fables, that God 
begot the Son by a marriage with His own will, we 
should be introduced to the hermaphrodite god of 
Marcion and Valentinus, who imagined these newfangled 
Aeons. 21 

™Ibid. 

Z0 “The Fifth Theological Oration—On the Spirit” [Discourse 31J, ibid., 
p. 198. 

Ibid., p. 198. 
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C. The Father and the Son and the question of gender. 
As St Cyril affirmed, the Son is truly Son by nature, and the 
Father is truly Father by nature. But precisely because the 
Fatherhood and Sonship of God are “natural” to each of the 
first Two Persons, and because the nature of God transcends 
and is altogether beyond all earthly categories, we understand 
also that with respect to the consubstantial divine essence of 
the Father and the Son, and also with respect to the eternal 
generation of the Son from the Father, we cannot speak in 
terms of gender. The Father is truly Father by nature, but 
His Fatherhood is beyond the category of gender. The Son 
is truly Son by nature, but his being the Son of God is beyond 
the category of gender. Accordingly, to refuse to confess that 
Jesus Christ is “Son” and that God is His “Father” on the 
grounds that such language involves gender and is thereby 
“sexist” or unbecoming to God, is in effect to place the genera¬ 
tion of the Son from the Father on the same order as human 
generation. 

As with St Cyril, we thus see that for St Gregory the con¬ 
fession that Jesus Christ is the Son of God has nothing to do 
with the question of gender in God: it is a theological truth 
that leads to a right knowledge of God. As with St Cyril, 
knowledge of God for St Gregory is the true destiny of man: 
“For every rational nature longs for God and for the first cause, 
but is unable to grasp Him, for the reasons I have mentioned 
(viz., the ineffability of the divine nature).” 22 

If this is true, then we cannot understand the thought of 
the holy fathers as the product of a “patriarchal” society, since 
they specifically repudiate the notion of gender when referring 
to God. Christ’s Sonship is of theological and spiritual im¬ 
portance, and it lies outside the influence of either a “patri¬ 
archal” or a “matriarchal” society. It is the confession of the 
Christian faith, whereby one is led to know that God is Three 
because the Son is distinct from the Father, and that He is also 
One because the Son is of the same “ousia” as the Father. 
Moreover, the revelation that God in His nature transcends the 
category of number, being ineffably Three and One at the 
same time, further confirms that God absolutely transcends the 

22 “Theol. Orat. 2:13” [Discourse 28], ibid., p. 145. 
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mind’s ability to grasp Him in any way, and consequently He 
cannot be restricted to the categories of created existence, in¬ 
cluding the category of gender. 


D. God’s revelation of Himself: His personal manifestation. 
We can understand why the Christian faith confesses that Jesus 
is the Son of God the Father, even when it rejects the notion 
of gender in God, if we consider this question: having established 
that the nature of God is infinite and ultimately unknowable, 
how then is He known? 

The initial answer, of course, is that God is known through 
nature. 

Now our very eyes and the law of nature teach us that 
God exists and that He is the efficient and maintaining 
cause of all things: our eyes, because they fall on visible 
objects, and see them in beautiful stability and progress, 
immovably moving and revolving if I may so say; natural 
law, because through these visible things and their order 
it reasons back to their author. 23 

Through natural law, man may arrive at the knowledge that 
God is incorporeal, impassible, uncircumscribed, invisible, un¬ 
caused, self-existent, etc. This is the direction of Gregory’s 
argument in the 2nd Oration, which leads to the affirmation 
that “the divine nature cannot be apprehended by human rea¬ 
son, and that we cannot even represent to ourselves all its 
greatness.” 24 But natural law does not give a knowledge of 
God as Triune, or as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. St Gregory 
of Nyssa demonstrates that through “an ascent from the facts 
of human nature,” one can recognize the transcendent nature of 
the Word, and of the Holy Spirit,” 25 but this presupposes that 
one adheres to the Christian faith. Natural law by itself is unable 
to discern the Three Persons of the Trinity . 

We come to a knowledge of God through His personal 

23 “Theol. Orat 2:6” [Discourse 28], ibid., p. 139, 

24 “Theol. Orat 2:11,” ibid., p. 143. 

25 “Catechetical Instruction” 1:2. 
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revelation, specifically the revelation of His Son. St Basil of 
Caesarea writes: 

If we are illumined by divine power, and fix our eyes 
on the beauty of the image of the invisible God, and 
through the image are led up to the indescribable 
beauty of its source, it is because we have been in¬ 
separably joined to the Spirit of knowledge. He gives 
those who love the vision of truth the power which 
enables them to see the image, and this power is Himself. 

He does not reveal it to them from outside sources, 
but leads them to knowledge personally, “No one knows 
the Father, except the Son”; similarly, “no one can say 
‘Jesus is Lord’ except in the Holy Spirit.”... Thus the 
way to the knowledge of God is from the one Spirit, 
through the one Son, to the one Father. 28 

Significantly, one finds in this passage the same pre-condi¬ 
tion for ascending to the divine mysteries that one finds in 
the Theological Orations of St Gregory. The illumination “by 
divine power” recalls the thought of Gregory: “enter away 
from matter and material things,” that is to say, from the 
knowledge of the world, 27 in order to ascend the Mount to lay 
hold of God. St Basil’s words, “if we are illumined by divine 
power, and fix our eyes on the beauty of the image of the in¬ 
visible God, and through the image are led up to the indescriba¬ 
ble beauty of its source,” call to mind St Gregory’s account of 
a mystical ascent to the Father, sheltered by Christ, who is 
the Image of God: “... As far as I could I withdrew within 
myself. And then, when I looked up, I scarce saw the back 
parts of God; although I was sheltered by the rock, the Word 
that was made flesh for us.” 28 

From these citations we discern that a knowledge of God 
as One in Three is received from God Himself through purifica¬ 
tion and faith in Christ. The confession of God as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is not derived from human analogy or 
from any earthly category; it is derived from the revelation 

2«“On the Holy Spirit,” p. 47. 

27 Gregory of Nazianzus, “Theol. Orat. 2:3,” ibid., p. 137f. 

™lbid„ p. 138, cf. note 7. 
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of God Himself. It is not a description that is imposed upon 
God by man, but it is a knowledge of God that is received 
from God. 

One finds the same understanding in primitive Christianity 
in the Gospel of St Matthew. After Peter’s confession that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, Jesus says to 
him, “Blessed are you, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but My Father who is in heaven” 
(Mt 16:17). This is found again in liturgical tradition. The 
troparion for the feast of Epiphany, for example, celebrates the 
revelation to the world of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit: 
“When Thou wast baptized in the Jordan, O Christ, the worship 
of the Trinity was made manifest; for the voice of the Father 
bore witness to Thee, calling Thee His Beloved Son; and the 
Spirit, descending in the form of a dove, confirmed the truth¬ 
fulness of His Word. O Christ Our God, who hast revealed 
Thyself and hast enlightened the world, glory to Thee!” 

This has important implications for the issue under con¬ 
sideration. Because the knowledge of God as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit is received from God Himself, the Church fathers 
are not free to suggest other names that may be proper to 
Him. Only those names that have been revealed in Holy 
Scripture may be applied to God. But while the fathers are not 
free to invent new names for God, they are free to contemplate 
the meaning of the names received, through which one may 
come to a deeper knowledge of the greatness of God. Gregory 
the Theologian writes: 

Now these are names common to the Godhead (referring 
to his description above of the names given God in 
Scripture), but the proper name of the unoriginate is 
“Father,” and that of the unbegottenly proceeding or 
going forth is the “Holy Spirit.” Let us proceed, then, 
to the names of the Son, which was our starting point in 
this part of our argument. In my opinion He is called 
Son because He is identical with the Father in essence; 
and not only for this reason, but also because He is of 
Him. And He is called only-begotten, not because He 
is the only Son and of the Father alone, and only a 
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Son, but also because the manner of His Sonship is 
peculiar to Himself and not shared by bodies. And 
(He is called) the Word, because He is related to the 
Father as word to mind; not only on account of His 
passionless generation, but also because of the union, 
and of His declaratory function .. , 29 


HI. Summary and Conclusion 

From the received Tradition that the Father is truly Father 
by nature and the Logos is truly Son by nature, the holy 
fathers demonstrated that Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, 
is homoousios with the Father. From this they confirmed that 
He is truly Savior. Nowhere in the patristic literature does the 
question of gender come into the argument, unless it is to 
repudiate such a notion, as we saw in St Gregory of Nazianzus. 

The notion of gender is excluded, because God, in that 
He is infinite and beyond comprehension, transcends every 
earthly category. In His essence He is unknowable and unap¬ 
proachable. This means that the nature of Christ’s Sonship and 
the manner of His generation from the Father is ineffable and 
cannot be explained in terms of gender, since this would reduce 
the mystery of the Godhead to created categories. 

But while the notion of gender is excluded, the Christian 
faith nonetheless confesses that the Father is truly Father by 
nature, and the Logos is truly Son by nature, not in order to 
set male over against female, or to suggest the inferiority of 
the female, but in order that we might be led by this confession 
to a true knowledge of God. This knowledge of God is for 
all, male and female, and unites us in communion with the 
Triune God Himself. Through this “partaking of the divine 
nature,” (II Pet 1:4), the natural division between male and 
female is transcended and overcome, in that we are united 
with Him Who overcomes every natural division. 

We are helped in our understanding of this mystery through 
the interpretation given by Maximus the Confessor to the 
christological teaching of the fathers of Chalcedon, according 

29 “Theol. Orat. 4:19f,” ibid., p. 190f. 
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to which the human nature is united with the Logos without 
confusion, without change, without separation, without division. 
St Maximus carefully distinguishes between that which is “dis¬ 
tinct” and that which is “divided.” In Christ the divine and 
human natures remain distinct, but they are no longer divided, 
for they have been united in the One Person ( hypostasis ) of 
the Logos Himself. 30 

We may base our understanding of the question before us 
on this christological teaching of Chalcedon. In the same way 
that the union of God with man in the Logos incarnate preserves 
the “distinction” between the human and divine natures, over¬ 
coming their “division,” so also the union of the male and female 
in Christ overcomes the “division” between male and female, 
while at the same time preserving their “distinction.” 

Our reflections have established two propositions. First, the 
confession that Jesus is the Son of God is predicated on the 
revelation of God Himself, and on the basis of that revelation 
we learn that the Father is truly Father by nature, and the Son 
is truly Son by nature. Second, in that the divine nature tran¬ 
scends all earthly categories, the Sonship and the Fatherhood 
of God transcend the category of gender. We confess God the 
Father and God the Son not thereby confessing gender in God, 
but rather the identity of Jesus and his unique relationship to 
God the Father. This in turn leads us to a knowledge of the 
content of salvation. We may now conclude our reflections by 
considering the implications of these insights as they concern 
the salvation or destiny of mankind. 

“For you are all sons of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus. For all of you who were baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free man, there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3:26-28). In this passage 
St Paul teaches us that all—slave and free, Jew and Greek, 

30 The “Ambigua” of Maximus the Confessor in PG 91:1092C. Cf. Lars 
Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of 
Maximus the Confessor, SVS Press (Crestwood, New York, 1985); John 
Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought , SVS Press (1975), pp. 
131-151; cf. Polycarp Sherwood’s introduction to St Maximus the Confessor: 
The Ascetic Life and the Four Centuries on Charity, in Ancient Christian 
Writers vol. 21 (Newman Press). 
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male and female—become sons of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus. That both male and female become “sons of God” through 
holy baptism reveals to us the mystery of salvation in Christ. 

In St Cyril and St Gregory, as in all the holy fathers, the 
divine Sonship of Christ transcends the category of gender. As 
many as have put on Christ in holy baptism, as many as have 
received through the Spirit of His Son the adoption as sons 
(Gal 4:5-6), in whom Christ Himself now lives (Gal 2:20), 
these have been united with God through faith in His Son and 
have thereby been raised above all earthly categories; including, 
we may say, that of gender, even as the divine Sonship of 
Christ by nature transcends the category of gender. In that 
we are sons by adoption, we become like the Son of God 
Himself. In our adoption as sons we are raised above our 
earthly existence to our life in Christ. And in our divine son- 
ship which we have received through adoption, we partake of 
the divine nature, so that in Christ we ourselves transcend and 
overcome the division of male and female—while we personally 
remain what we are, either male or female. 

In this light, sonship in Christ takes on a profound meaning. 
It leads us beyond the division of male and female, beyond 
the category of gender. As Christ is the Son of God beyond 
gender, so we human beings, male and female, all become like 
Christ, sons of God beyond gender. In the light of this mystery, 
we even hesitate to say that we are “sons and daughters,” for 
to speak this way runs the risk of reducing the mystery of our 
adoption as sons in Christ to earthly categories, where the 
division of male and female is in fact not overcome. 

Precisely because the mystery of the Trinity transcends all 
earthly categories, salvation as partaking of the divine nature 
also transcends all earthly categories. The salvation of God 
lifts man, male and female, above the corruption and darkness 
of earthly existence and transfers us into the Kingdom of His 
beloved Son (Col 1:13). This is the mystery that is revealed 
to us through the confession that Jesus Christ is the “Son of 
God.” This very mystery is the basis of the Christian faith 
upon which rests the possibility for a true knowledge of God 
and genuine communion with Him. 
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The Debate Over the Patristic Texts on 
Purgatory at the Council of 
Ferrara-Florence, 1438 


James Jorgenson 


The Council of Florence was summoned to heal the schism 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. The Latins hoped 
that the restoration of unity between the Roman pope and the 
Greek Church would strengthen his position against the con- 
ciliarists, whose council was still in session at Basel, and the 
Greeks desperately yearned for military aid from the western 
princes to relieve the beleaguered city of Constantinople which 
was under threat of Turkish invasion. 

The chief differences which divided the Churches at that 
time were the Procession of the Holy Spirit (the filioque addi¬ 
tion to the Creed of Nicea), the Eucharistic Sacrifice in leavened 
or unleavened bread, the position of the Roman pope in the 
ecclesiology of the Church, and the doctrine of purgatory. Al¬ 
though the reunion council is known historically as the Council 
of Florence, the first sessions of the council were held in the 
city of Ferrara, whence at the approach of the plague the coun¬ 
cil members adjourned to Florence. The first session began on 
Holy Saturday, April 9, 1438. The principal representatives 
of the Greek Church were Patriarch Joseph of Constantinople, 
the Byzantine Emperor John VIII Paleologus, and the Metro¬ 
politans Mark Eugenicus of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nicea. 
The main spokesmen for the Latin members of the council 
were Cardinal Julius Cesarini, Archbishop Andrew of Rhodes, 
and the Spanish Dominican theologian, John of Torquemada. 
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After preliminary debates on the order of topics to be dis¬ 
cussed, the doctrine of purgatory was chosen to be first. On 
June 4, at the request of the Greeks, the Roman teaching on 
purgatory was presented by Cardinal Cesarini. According to 
this exposition of the faith of the Roman Church, the souls of 
the faithful who are truly penitent, when they have died in 
charity before having made satisfaction by worthy fruits of 
penance for their faults of commission and omissions, are puri¬ 
fied after death by the pains of purgatory. They can be alleviated 
by the suffrages of the faithful who are living: sacrifices of the 
Mass, prayers, alms, and other works of piety. The souls of 
those who after baptism have not committed any fault, or who 
having committed faults have expiated them fully, whether 
during this life or after death in purgatory, are immediately 
received into heaven. The souls of those who die in mortal sin, 
or with only original sin, immediately descend into hell, there 
to be subjected to chastisements more or less rigorous. This is 
without prejudice to the final judgment where all men appear 
with their bodies at the tribunal of Christ to render account for 
their works. 1 

This belief of the Roman Church is alleged to be justified 
by seven arguments: from the Book of Maccabees, from the 
Gospel, from St Paul, from the tradition of the Catholic Church, 
from the authority proper to the Roman Church, from the teach¬ 
ing of the Latin and Greek Fathers, and from theological rea¬ 
soning. 

Concerning the Scriptural arguments, first is mentioned 
the deuterocanonical II Maccabees 12:46: “Therefore it is a 
holy and pious thought to pray for the dead, that they might 
be released from their sins” (Vulgate). Here Judas Maccabeus 
dispatched to Jerusalem the proceeds of a collection for a sacri¬ 
fice for the soldiers killed by the enemy, thereby thinking that 

1 For the summary of A) the opening statement of Cesarini; B) the 
response of Bessarion; C) the rejoinder of Torquemada; and D) the reply of 
Mark of Ephesus, I have followed closely the article of A. D’Ales, “La Question 
du Purgatoire au Concile de Florence,” Gregorianum III (1922), pp. 8-50. 
This article is a summary of the critical edition of the acts of Ferrara-Florence 
published by Petit in Patrologia Orientalis, XV. I have also consulted A. 
Michel, “Purgatoire: le Concile de Florence,” Dictionnaire de Theologie 
Catholique, XIII, cols. 1252-64. Michel is basically a summary of D’Ales. 
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the dead can be delivered from their sins through the intercession 
of the living. 

Secondly, in Matthew 12:32 we hear the teaching of Christ 
that “whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be for¬ 
given, either in this age or in the age to come.” These words of 
the Lord give the impression that certain faults will be forgiven 
in the age to come, that is, after this life; and this implies the 
existence of purgatory. 

Thirdly, St. Paul says in I Corinthians 3:11-15, “For no 
other foundation can anyone lay than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. Now if anyone builds on the foundation with 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, straw—each man’s work 
will become manifest; for the Day will disclose it, because it 
will be revealed with fire, and the fire will test what sort of work 
each one has done. If the work which any man has built on 
the foundation survives, he will receive a reward. If any man’s 
work is burned up, he will suffer loss, though he himself will be 
saved, but only as through fire.” These words can be understood 
only about a fire which purifies the souls in the other life after 
death. 

The tradition of the Catholic Church, whether Latin or 
Greek, witnesses that it prays and has always prayed for the 
dead. Unless there is a purification after death, this prayer 
would be in vain; for this prayer is neither for those who are 
already in glory nor for those who are banished to hell. 

The Roman Church has held and has always taught this 
doctrine, even from the time before the two Churches went into 
schism. The authority of the Roman Church is singularly vener¬ 
able since it was trained and formed by the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul and it was confirmed by in numerable miracles of other 
holy pontiffs. 

Both the Latin and the Greek Fathers have taught this 
doctrine. Among the Latins: Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory 
the Great; and among the Greeks: Basil the Great, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Dionysius the Areopagite, Epiphanius of Cyprus, 
Theodoret of Cyr, and John Damascene. 

Finally, divine justice requires that it does not permit any 
faults to go unpunished, but it proportions the expiration to the 
offense. This is apparent from the Scriptures: “if the guilty man 
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deserves to be beaten, the judge shall cause him to lie down 
and be beaten in his presence with a number of stripes in pro¬ 
portion to his offense” (Deuteronomy 25:2); and “though I 
say to the wicked ‘You shall surely die,’ yet if he turns from 
his sin and does what is lawful and right, if the wicked restores 
the pledge, gives back what he has taken by robbery, and walks 
in the statutes of life, committing no iniquity; he shall surely 
live, he shall not die” (Ezekiel 33:14-15); and “nothing defiled 
gains entrance into her” (Wisdom 7:25). One must therefore 
come to admit that, between heaven and hell, there is another 
place for purification to be accomplished where the soul can 
clear away its offenses and become worthy to enter the presence 
of God. 

The above presentation by Cardinal Cesarini is a clear 
defense of the Roman teaching on purgatory as it had come to 
be formulated in the western scholastic theology of the Middle 
Ages. He had accurately defined the topic under discussion and 
he had laid the ground rules for the debate. The Greeks were 
on the defensive to refute the arguments of the Latin doctrine 
on purgatory. The primary focus of attention will be on the 
scriptural arguments in II Maccabees, Matthew, and I Corin¬ 
thians as well as on the tradition of the universal Church and 
the teaching of the holy Fathers. The singular authority of the 
Roman Church will be of little consequence; it is true that the 
Greeks recognized the Roman Church as a consistent witness 
to Orthodoxy during the crucial theological controversies of the 
early Church, but now that the Roman Church was, from the 
point of view of the Greeks, in schism and heresy and had 
separated itself from the Orthodox Faith, it had therefore re¬ 
linquished its earlier prerogatives. Moreover, it was precisely 
this ecumenical council of the entire Church which was con¬ 
vened to settle its differences. The argument from theological 
reasoning would likewise be rejected as an arbitrary superstruc¬ 
ture built upon the foundation of a questionable teaching in the 
Scriptures and the Fathers. The point of dispute will center upon 
whether the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the universal liturgical 
custom of prayer for the dead justify the doctrine of purgatory. 
In other words, does purification for sins take place after death, 
and if so, how is it accomplished? 
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Crucial to the entire context of the debate is the question 
of patristic witness to the afterlife, purification of sins, and 
prayer for the departed. If it is demonstrated to the Greeks that 
the Latin doctrine of purgatory is found in patristic writings 
and scriptural commentaries, then the Latins will have won 
their point. For this reason it is imperative to examine the 
patristic texts 2 upon which much of the debate over purgatory 
was centered at Ferrara during the early summer months of 
1438. 

In our examination of the authors and their texts, we shall 
proceed from the Greek to the Latin Fathers, observing thereby 
a systematic progression which culminates in a more or less 
explicit teaching in Augustine and Gregory the Great. 

During the Middle Ages few writers enjoyed the reputation 
and authority of Dionysius the Areopagite (an anonymous 
author of the late fifth or early sixth century who calls himself 
Dionysius and who evidently desires to pass for his namesake 
converted by Paul at the Areopagus). In the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy he speaks about the prayer for the dead which takes 
place at the funeral: 

The divine hierarch says the prayer over the 
deceased. . . . The prayer beseeches the divine good¬ 
ness to forgive the deceased all the sins he has com¬ 
mitted through human fraility and to establish him in 
he region of the living, in the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, where there is no sickness, sorrow, 
or sighing. 

(Pseudo-) Dionysius the Areopagite, 

Eccles. hier. 7,4. 

PG 3:560 A,B. 

Epiphanius of Cyprus (d. 413) urges that prayer should 
be offered for all the departed, both the just and sinners: 

What is more useful, more opportune, or more 
admirable than to recite the names of the dead, so 

2The reference for some of these patristic texts is found in D’Ales, pp. 
12-13 and are reproduced in Michel, cols. 1252-53. 
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that those present believe that the departed live and 
are not in nothingness, that they exist and live with 
the Master. When this most sacred doctrine is ex¬ 
plained, there is hope in praying for brothers who 
happen to be absent. And prayer made for them is 
profitable, even if it does not eliminate all their accu¬ 
sations (alTicxfi&TGOv). But in the world we so often 
transgress voluntarily and involuntarily so that what 
is more perfect is signified. For we should make 
remembrance of both the just and the sinners: implor¬ 
ing the mercy of God for sinners. 

Epiphanius of Cyprus, 

Adversus Haereses, 75, 8. 

PG 52:513 B. 

Basil the Great (d. 379) mentions that even the sincere 
athletes of God, if they have blemishes of sin, are “detained” 
after death: 

He who is near death, knowing that there is one 
savior and one liberator, says “In you have I hoped, 
save me” from infirmity “and free me” from captivity 
(Psalm 7:2). I think that the sincere atheletes of God, 
who have sufficiently contended with invisible enemies 
throughout their whole life, after they have escaped all 
their pursuits and having come to life’s end, they 
will be examined by the leader of the age, so that, if 
they are discovered to have wounds from the struggles 
or some blemishes or vestiges of sin, they should be 
detained (KaTacysficoaiv); and if they are found 
invulnerable and without blemish, as unconquered and 
as free individuals they should rest in Christ. 

Basil the Great, 

In psalmos homiliae, 7, 2. 

PG 29:232. 

Gregory of Nyssa (d. about 394) was the subject of con¬ 
siderable controversy at Ferrara. Because he spoke of a “purify¬ 
ing fire” his authority here was disclaimed by the Greeks be- 
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cause he was tainted with the origenist theory of apocatastasis 
which had later been condemned at the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil in 553. The Latins will press the Greeks for rejecting what 
they consider the explicit witness of one of their own Fathers: 

For free will is godlike. As even the power remains 
in the nature and has no part in evil, the wisdom of 
God found this purpose, to permit man to be in those 
things which he determines for himself, so that having 
tasted of the evil things which he desired, and having 
learned from the experience, he traded them in, so 
that he should run again through voluntary desire to 
that first happiness, having cleared away every passion¬ 
ate and irrational burden of nature and having been 
purified either while in this present life through prayer 
and philosophy or after the migration there through 
the crucible of purifying fire (bioc xrjc; tou KOcfi- 
apaiou mjpoq xcovstaq). 

Gregory of Nyssa, 

De mortuis. 

PG 46:524 B. 


and later in the same text: 

If man should distinguish what is properly his own 
from the irrational and should regard himself through 
more urbane living, he will purge the present life 
which is mixed with wickedness, overcoming the irra¬ 
tional through the impetus of passions, using for the 
passions the skin as cooperating with irrational things, 
otherwise he decides after these for what is better, 
knowing after leaving the body difference between 
virtue and wickedness, for he should not be able to 
participate in the divinity unless the purifying fire 
(Kcc&apoiou TOjpoq) has purged (crrcoKOcfir|pa- 
vroq) the filth mixed with his soul. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 

De mortuis. 

PG 46:525 A. 
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Another text of Gregory of Nyssa is somewhat less explicit 
about the purifying fire. It is interesting, nonetheless, that vari¬ 
ants arose in the transmission of the text. Different manuscripts 
describe the fire as sleepless (&KOip.r)T«), purifying (Kocffap- 
afo), or purifying sleepless (Kocffapoup dcKoip^Ttp): 

And just as they, purifying through fire matter 
which is mixed with gold, melt by fire not only what 
is counterfeit, but by necessity the pure is melted with 
the adulterated and the one remains while the other is 
consumed; even so as wickedness is consumed by a 
sleepless/purifying fire, so also it is entirely necessary 
that the soul which is united to wickedness be in fire 
until the intermingled counterfeit and material and 
adulterated is consumed with the eternal fire. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 

De consolatione et statu animarum post mortem. 

PG 46:100 A. 

An even more critical textual problem is encountered in 
Theodoret of Cyr (d. about 453). It is the question of an 
entire phrase being either genuine or interpolated. The authen¬ 
ticity is critical, for it is a most unusual use of purgatory as a 
substantive noun (hence a place or state) in Greek patristic 
literature. In his commentary on I Corinthians 3:15 Theodoret 
says: 


“. . . but only as through fire.” For this, we believe 
this fire is purgatory (KaQapxrjpLOV), in which the 
souls are purified like gold in the smelting furnace, 
hi s work is burned through fire. 

Theodoret of Cyr, 

In I Cor, 3 

PG 82:252 A and note. 

The dogmatic treatise On those who die in the faith is 
attributed to John Damascene (d. about 750). Commenting on 
II Maccabees 12, he states very forcefully that prayer for the 
departed is an absolutely universal tradition of the Church: 
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For the interpreters and eye-witnesses of the word, 
the disciples of the Savior and the apostles of God, 
who have captured the round world, instituted that 
commemoration be made in the dread, pure, and life- 
giving mysteries for the faithful departed. The uni¬ 
versal, apostolic, and catholic Church of Christ-God 
has retained this firmly and without any controversy 
from then until now and even to the end of the world. 

Nor did they institute this at all absurdly or rashly or 
foolishly. For the unerring religious observance of the 
Christians receives nothing useless and has held it 
forever unshakably. 

(Pseudo-) Damascene, 

De his qui in fide dormiunt, 3. 

PG 95:249 B, C. 

From these statements of the Greek Fathers it is clear that 
there is no universal opinion about purification of sin after 
death; much less is there any unanimity about purgatory. Dion¬ 
ysius, Epiphanius, and (Pseudo-) Damascene speak about 
prayer for the departed; Basil states that souls are “detained” 
after death; Gregory of Nyssa mentions a “purifying fire”; and, 
perhaps, Theodoret believes in “purgatory.” As we examine 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory the Great we shall see that 
a much more different and a much more explicit eschatology is 
taking shape—the foundation of the medieval western doctrine 
of purgatory and the matrix of the controversy at Ferrara. 


Ambrose of Milan (d. 397) in his commentary on I 
Corinthians 3 distinguishes between a temporary purgation by 
fire and the eternal punishment by fire: 

For he said “but only as through fire” so that this 
salvation might not be without punishment, for he 
did not say he will be saved by fire; so that uncon¬ 
sumed by the fire he deserves he becomes saved having 
been examined through fire; but when he says “but 
only as through fire” he shows that he is saved in the 
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future though he will undergo the punishments of fire 
(poenas ignis); so that purged by fire he becomes 
saved, and he is not tortured forever in eternal fire 
like the unbelievers. 

Ambrose of Milan, 

In I Cor, 3. 

PL 17:211 C. 

Augustine of Hippo (d. 430) likewise makes this distinc¬ 
tion between temporary and eternal punishment: 

Who cultivates this ground (cf. Genesis 3:17) in¬ 
wardly and shall have arrived at his bread ever so 
much with labor, he is able to endure this labor even 
to the end of this life, but after this life it is not neces¬ 
sary that he suffer. But if perchance he shall not have 
cultivated his ground and shall have allowed it to be 
oppressed with thorns, he has the curse of the land 
in all his works in this life and after his life he shall 
have either the fire of purgation ( ignem purgationis ) 
or eternal punishment. 

Augustine, 

De Genesi contra Manichaeos: 2, 20, 30. 

PL 34:212. 

Nonetheless, one should not be led to believe that this 
cleansing fire is at all light or insignificant: 

“O Lord, rebuke me not in thy anger, nor chasten me 
in thy wrath.” (Psalm 37/38:2) ... so that you may 
cleanse me in this life, and make me such, that I may 
after that stand in no need of the cleansing fire ( emen - 
datorio igne ), for those who are to be saved, “but only 
as through fire” (I Corinthians 3:15). . . . For it is 
said “he shall be saved, but only as through fire.” And 
because it is said “he shall be saved, “that fire is not 
thought lightly of. Clearly, therefore, though saved 
by fire, yet that fire will be more grievous (gravior) 
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than anything whatsoever man can suffer in this life. 

Augustine, 

Enarrationes in psalmos, 37, 2. 

PL 36:397. 

Augustine agrees with the Greek Fathers about the efficacy 
of prayers for the departed, especially when they who have died 
in the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ are com¬ 
memorated at the Eucharistic Sacrifice: 

It should not be doubted that the dead are aided by 
the prayers of the holy Church, by the salutary sacri¬ 
fice, and by the alms which are bequeathed for their 
spirits, so that what their sins merited is more merci¬ 
fully accomplished with them by the Lord. For the 
universal Church observes this handed down by the 
fathers, so that there is prayer for those who have died 
in the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
when at that sacrifice they are commemorated in their 
place and it is prayed and commemorated to be offered 
for them also. Since the works of mercy are offered 
for the sake of those commemorated, who doubts that 
it favors them for whom the prayers are not uselessly 
offered to God? Let it not be doubted that this assists 
the departed. 

Augustine, 

Sermo 173, 2. 

PL 38:936, 937. 

The Care to be taken for the Dead, rather than teaching 
any explicit doctrine on purgatory, is more of a moral treatise 
emphasizing the need for prayer on behalf of the dead: 

We read in the Book of Maccabees that sacrifice is 
offered for the dead (II Maccabees 12:43). But 
even if this were read nowhere at all in the Old 
Testament, not mean is the authority of the universal 
Church, which is clear in this practice, where in the 
prayers of the priest which are poured out to the 
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Lord God at his altar, the commemoration of the 
dead has its place. 

Augustine, 

De cura pro mortuis gerenda, 1. 1. 

PL 40:593. 

Augustine speaks about the intermediate state between 
man’s death and the universal resurrection. Most of the de¬ 
parted need the benefit of the prayers and alms of the living: 

But there is a time which is set between man’s death 
and the final resurrection; it confines the souls in 
hidden receptacles, just as each one is worthy of rest 
or hardship, according as it is allotted while he lived 
in the flesh. Nor should it be denied that the souls 
of the departed are comforted by the piety of the living 
when the sacrifice of the mediator is offered for them 
or alms are received in the Church. These benefit 
them who while they lived were worthy to be able 
to benefit from them afterwards. For there is a certain 
manner of living—neither so good as not to require 
these after death, nor so bad as not to benefit from 
them after death, for such a good individual should 
not require them, and again such a bad individual 
should not be capable of being helped by them when 
he has gone out of this life. 

Augustine, 

De fide, spe, et caritate (Enchiridion ), 109. 

PL 40:283. 

The purgatorial fire will be more or less prolonged depend¬ 
ing on the quality of one’s life on earth: 

And it is not unbelievable that something of the same 
kind (fire) may take place even after this life. It is a 
matter that may be inquired into, and either ascer¬ 
tained or left doubtful, whether some faithful shall 
pass through a kind of purgatorial fire ( ignent quern- 
dam purgatorium) , and how much they have more 
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or less loved perishable goods, so much more slowly 
or quickly shall they be delivered ( salvari ). 

Augustine, 

De fide, spe, et caritate (Enchiridion ), 69. 

PL 40:265. 

In the City of God, Augustine speaks about the future age 
in which there will be temporary punishments for sins which 
have not been already remitted: 

But some suffer temporary punishments only in this 
life, others after death, others both now and then, 
but still before that most severe and final judgment. 

But not all come into eternal punishments, which are 
to follow that judgment, who undergo temporary 
punishments after death. For to certain ones what is 
not remitted in this age is remitted in the future age 
(Matthew 12:32), lest they be punished with the 
eternal torture ( supplicio ) of the future age, as we 
have said above. 

Augustine, 

De Civitate Dei, 21, 13. 

PL 41:728. 

Not all sins, however, are forgiven after death: 

Therefore it is the same reason why there is no 
prayer for men punished by eternal fire, such is the 
reason that neither now nor then is there prayer for 
the wicked angels: such is the same reason that even 
so for men neither is there now prayer for the un¬ 
faithful and impious departed. For the prayer either 
of the Church or of certain devout individuals is 
heard for some of the dead: but for those Christians 
reborn in Christ and their life in the body did not 
carry on in an evil way so that they are judged to be 
unworthy of such mercy nor did it carry on in a good 
way that they are found not to have need of such 
mercy. And so, once the resurrection of the dead is 
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accomplished, there will be no scarcity of those to 
whom mercy is imparted after the punishments which 
the spirits of the dead endure, so that they will not 
be cast into everlasting fire. For it would not have 
been correctly said about certain sins that it would 
not be forgiven them either in this age or in the future 
age (Matthew 12:32), unless there would be some to 
whom it would be forgiven if not in this, then in the 
future age. 

Augustine, 

De Civitate Dei, 21, 24. 

PL 41:737, 738. 

A work attributed to Augustine shows a further elabora¬ 
tion and development of his thought. Sins committed after 
baptism are purged by fire in purgatory; even though mortal 
sins are forgiven through repentance here on earth, still the 
debt for these sins requires temporary punishment: 

For the thief was permitted to have merited in the end 
pardon of his every offense, but he did not give the 
power of sinning and persevering to those who are 
baptized, for he was then baptized who then for the 
first time confessed Christ on the cross (Luke 23:43). 

For even if repentance arrives at the last yawning 
of life, it cleanses and liberates in the washing of 
baptism: so neither do they who are baptized in the 
end undergo purgatory, but they are enriched with 
the goods of holy mother Church, and they are to 
received manifold good in true blessedness. 

(Pseudo-) Augustine, 

De vera et falsa poenitentia, 17. 

PL 40:1127. 


and later in the same text: 

But even though once he is converted he lives and 
does not die, still we do not promise that he should 
evade all punishment, for he ought to be purified first 
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by the fire of purgation if he delays the fruit of con¬ 
version for another age. But here the fire is not ever¬ 
lasting, but is serious ( gravis ) in a wonderful manner, 
for it surpasses any punishment which anyone has ever 
endured in this life. In no way is such a punishment 
found in the flesh; the martyrs were permitted to en¬ 
dure wonderful torments and many evil people worth¬ 
lessly, how great tortures they often endured. Thus 
let anyone so take care to correct faults so that he 
should not endure punishment after death. For there 
are certain sins which are mortal and in repentance 
become venial, but are not immediately cleansed. 

(Pseudo-) Augustine, 

De vera et falsa poenitentia, 18. 

PL 40:1128: 

Another treatise attributed to Augustine, but more likely 
from the pen of Caesarius of Arles (d. 543), warns that only 
small sins, not capital offenses, can be purified by fire before en¬ 
tering into eternal life. Herein are contained the seeds of a 
theology of penitence which will blossom into a thoroughly 
elaborated system of alms and retribution and even preparing for 
the development of the teaching on indulgences: 

In the epistle reading, dear brothers, we have 
heard the Apostle saying: (I Corinthians 3:11-15). 
Many incorrectly understand this reading and are 
deceived by a false security, while they believe that 
if capital offenses (capitalia crimina) build upon the 
foundation of Christ, these sins are able to be purified 
through transitory fire, and afterwards they can enter 
upon eternal life. That understanding, dear brothers, 
should be corrected, because they who so flatter them¬ 
selves deceive themselves. For by that transitory fire, 
about which the Apostle spoke “though he himself 
will be saved, but only as through fire” are purified 
not of the capital, but of the small sins. And even so, 
what is worse, not only the major, but also the minute 
sins, if they are very many, are immersed. About 
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those greater, or even the lesser sins, even if not all, 
or some are remembered, so that someone should not 
vainly try to excuse himself and say that he does not 
know which are small sins and which are capital 
offenses. 

And just as the Apostle has called to mind many 
capital sins, lest we appear to despair we mention 
briefly which they are: sacrilege, homicide, adultery, 
false testimony, stealing, robbery, pride, envy, avarice, 
and wrath if it is prolonged, and drunkenness if it is 
continual should be numbered among them. For who¬ 
ever knows that any of these seeds are dominant in 
him, unless he worthily corrects himself, and, if he 
has time, performs prolonged penitence, and be¬ 
queaths plentiful alms, and abstains from these sins, 
he will not be able to be purged by that transitory 
fire of which the Apostle speaks, but eternal flame will 
torture him without any remedy. 

But there are certain small sins which can be 
known by all, and although it is lengthy to relate all 
of them it is proper that we should mention some. . . . 

By these sins we should not believe that the soul is 
killed.... 

If we do not give thanks to God in tribulation 
nor redeem the sins by good works, we ourselves 
will have a long delay in that purgatorial fire. . . . 

That purgatorial fire will be more harsh than what¬ 
ever can be thought of, or seen, or felt in this pain¬ 
ful age. 

(Pseudo-) Augustine., 

Sermo 104,1-5. 

PL 39:1946,1947. 

The fourth book of the Dialogues of Gregory the Great 
(d. 604) presents many miracles which prove the survival of 
the soul after death. Gregory also holds that there is a fire of 
purgation in the future life for minor, but not for major, sins: 
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From these quotations (John 12:35; Isaiah 49:8; 
Corinthians 6:2; Ecclesiastes 9:10; Psalm 117/ 
118:1) it is clear that each one is presented in judg¬ 
ment just as he is when he departs from here. Never¬ 
theless, we should believe that there is a purgatorial 
fire ( purgatorius ignis) for certain minor faults, for 
the Truth says that if anyone should have blasphemed 
against the Holy Spirit, it will be forgiven him neither 
in this age nor in the future (Matthew 12:32). In 
such a statement one is given to believe that some 
faults are forgiven ( laxari ) in this age and some in the 
future. For if it is denied for one then it logically 
follows that it is granted for others. As I have said, 
this must be believed to be a possibility for small and 
slight sins such as persistent idle talking, immoderate 
laughter, sinful care of property, which can hardly 
be administered without fault even by those who know 
the fault to be avoided, or the error of ignorance in 
non-important matters. For all these are burdensome 
after death if they are not forgiven while still in this 
life. For when Paul says that Christ is the foundation 
he adds: (I Corinthians 3:12-15). Although this may 
be understood as the fire of suffering ( igne tribula- 
tionis) applied to us in this life, yet if one may also 
take this as the fire of future purgation (igne futurae 
purgationis) it should be pondered carefully that Paul 
said that one can be saved through fire—not he who 
builds on this foundation in iron, bronze, or lead, 
that is, major sins which are more burdensome and 
therefore indestructible—but he who builds in wood, 
hay, or straw, which are the little and small sins, which 
fire easily consumes. Therefore we should know that 
no one will obtain purgation of even the smallest sins 
there unless through good works while here in this 
life he should merit to obtain it there. 

Gregory the Great, 

Dial., 4, 39. 

PL 77: 396. 
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From these texts of the Greek and Latin Fathers it is clear 
that there is no systematic formulation of a theology of the 
intermediate state. Although the Greek Fathers basically pre¬ 
served the irresolution of the Scriptures on this question, Am¬ 
brose, Augustine, and Gregory laid the foundation for the 
development of a theology of purgatory and purifying fire. 

After the initial presentation by Cardinal Cesarini of the 
Latin position on purgatory, Mark of Ephesus replied to his 
arguments from Scripture and tradition. The official Greek 
response, however, was later presented by Metropolitan Bes- 
sarion on June 14. The Greeks have not found among any 
of their doctors a belief in temporary expiation accomplished 
by fire after this life; they teach only that the prayers of the 
living are useful and profitable for the departed. The belief 
in a temporary and material fire relaxes the vigilance of the 
faithful and favors the origenist heresy of apocatastasis, which 
denies the eternity of hell and of eternal punishments for the 
wicked. Although the Greek Fathers speak about the remission 
of small sins after this life, there is no teaching or knowledge 
about how this is accomplished in the intermediate state. 

Concerning the patristic texts which the Latins offer in 
support of their position, none of the Greeks contest the view 
of Dionysius, Epiphanius, and John Damascene that the prayers 
of the Church aid the departed in the remission of certain sins. 
The phrase attributed to Theodoret, however, is not found in 
any editions of his writings which the Greeks possess, so they 
conclude that it must be an interpolation. Thus, only Gregory 
of Nyssa appears to favor the Latins’ position. Out of respect 
for this Father, who is renowned for his holiness and learning, 
the Greeks would prefer to avoid speaking about him. But since 
the Latins propose him in testimony for their position, it must 
be pointed out that he favors the apocatastasis of sinners—that 
God who “may be everything to everyone” (I Corinthians 15:28 ) 
will eventually offer the grace of salvation to everyone—to all 
men and even to the demons, and thus hell and its fire are 
not eternal. This is clearly an origenist teaching. Like Origen, 
many revered Fathers of the Church were inclined to this posi¬ 
tion: Irenaeus of Lyons, Dionysisus of Alexandria, and even 
Gregory Nazianzen. Since the doctrine was not condemned 
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until the Fifth Ecumenical Council (553), this does not impune 
the character of these Fathers. If these texts of Gregory of Nyssa 
are authentic, then he is in error, for he introduces the doctrine 
of total purification and of the universal apocatastasis. The 
Greeks would prefer to abide by the common teaching of the 
Church and the rule of the Scriptures rather than by the par¬ 
ticular assertion of this or that doctor. Moreover, the distinction 
of two punishments and two fires conforms to the teachings 
neither of the Scriptures nor of the Fifth Ecumenical Council. 

Although Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory Dialogus 
express a doctrine of purification by fire, they are developing 
their particular views, and still they are not absolutely clear on 
this point. In their writings which are known in the East, only 
their belief in the usefulness of prayers for the dead is evident. 
After all, we should interpret the language of Augustine and 
Gregory mildly. They are not trying to teach this with authority, 
rather they are trying to deal with a particular circumstance and 
it is their desire to eradicate a very pernicious error—the final 
remission of all sins. We should not imitate their expediency. 

As for the witness of Gregory Dialogus proposed by the 
Latins, are not the numerous miracles and revelations in the 
Four Dialogues, including the reality of purification by fire 
before the last judgment, to be understood more in the way of 
allegories? In every case, the texts of Scripture which he cites 
in his support are far from proving what he affirms. Far from 
establishing his thesis, he ruins it by saying that the slight faults 
of the just can be either compensated for in this life by good 
works or expiated at death by fear, or finally after death be 
remitted by the prayers which are offered for them. Having 
made these rebuttals, Bessarion then addressed himself at length 
to the Latin arguments other than those from patristic witness. 

John of Torquemada presented the Latin rejoinder to the 
Greek position related by Bessarion. He notes that Bessarion’s 
arguments were mostly negative in their rejection of the Latin 
propositions. He asks a series of questions to gain some clarifi¬ 
cation of the Greek position: in particular, is there punishment 
in the intermediate state? If so, what is its nature? 

Torquemada then proceeds to the question of purification 
by fire. The Greeks declared that it is not found in their holy 
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doctors and they fear that belief in this temporary fire will revive 
among Christians the origenist doctrine of apocatastasis so that 
a slackening in fervor will result if the faithful come to think 
that the fire prepared for Satan and his angels will have an end. 
The Latins are amazed that this fear can justify a rejection by 
the Greeks of so authoritative a tradition. It puts them in con¬ 
flict with the clear and decisive teaching of the saints and with 
the custom of the ancient catholic Church. The holy Fathers 
have found this teaching in the Scriptures and they have not 
seen it to be so inconvenient. They have affirmed the temporary 
fire, without detriment to the eternal fire: the temporary fire 
is for slight blemishes and the eternal fire is for grave faults 
which the sinner carries with him to the grave. The proof that 
this teaching does not place the Church in danger is that the 
Roman Church has constantly taught this without being inclined 
to the origenist doctrine of apocatastasis, which it has always 
abhorred; it is a slightly feared doctrine in the West, where 
much of the Church has never known it. The belief in purifica¬ 
tion by fire, far from effecting a decline in morals, is actually 
an incentive to fervor. This is clearer than day. For the view of 
a fire, even temporary, after this life provokes within the faith¬ 
ful a salutary fear; Gregory, as a man, could have erred. One 
could say this about St Peter, St Paul, the other apostles, the 
four evangelists, and even Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, Hilary, 
and all of the other holy persons of the Church. Such a thing 
shakes the whole foundation of the faith, beginning with the 
Old and New Testaments which have been transmitted by men. 
The Latins are well aware that men, as such, can err; but in as 
much as they are inspired by the Spirit of God and authenticated 
by the Church in matters concerning the common faith, their 
testimony offers a total guarantee of truth. This is why the 
Latins can not easily accept the rejection of a man who was 
the brother of St Basil and of St Macrina and a friend of St 
Gregory the Theologian. Moreover, the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil was convened precisely to combat the errors of Origen; it 
examined the writings of Gregory of Nyssa and found them 
entirely beyond suspicion. As a result, Gregory rightly believed 
in both a temporary and an eternal fire; when the writings of 
Origen were being burned, those of Gregory were preserved, 
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proving that they did not contain the errors that the Greeks 
suppose. The Greeks speak of origenist interpolations, but this 
can not be maintained. If these interpolations had been made 
before the council, they would have been uncovered and con¬ 
demned. After the council, these writings could not have been 
interpolated by origenists or for the purposes of origenism. In 
fact, the Latin doctrine on the fire of purgatory is found there. 
Would they be enemies of this fire who, for the pleasure of 
disputation, would have introduced this doctrine in the text of 
Gregory? 

As for the Latin Fathers, the Greeks do not have the right 
to ignore their teaching on the fire of purgatory. Augustine is 
a doctor of universal acclaim; many ecumenical councils have 
praised him and his writings have always been venerated as a 
faithful expression of dogma. If this teaching contained a men¬ 
ace to the faith, it would have been long ago denounced by the 
holy Fathers. But the Roman Church, taught by the chiefs of 
the apostles, founded on the rock, has always followed a middle 
course between two opposite and extreme errors; between 
Sabellius and Arius, between Eutyches and Nestorius, and in 
the present question it has rejected the origenist apocatastasis 
and the denial of eternal punishments without failing to recog¬ 
nize the reality of temporary punishments. As for Gregory, the 
pontiff of ancient Rome, his writings were translated into Greek 
before the schism by Zacharius, another Roman pontiff. In the 
book of the Dialogues, he expresses himself about the fire of 
purgatory with a clarity by which the Greeks are not able to 
deceive themselves. The Latins conclude that a dogma so 
authoritative, so ancient in the catholic Church, can not be put 
in question; otherwise, the entire faith of the Church is endan¬ 
gered. 

The rest of Torquemada’s defense of the Latin doctrine of 
purgatory primarily concerns: 1) the distinction between the 
guilt and the temporal punishment due to sin; 2) the justifica¬ 
tion of the Latin exegesis of I Corinthians 3:15, that “will be 
saved” (ocoffr|CT£TOci) concerns eternal salvation and not, as 
the Greeks hold following the interpretation of John Chrysos¬ 
tom, continued existence; 3) the authority of the Roman Church; 
and 4) the argument taken from divine justice. 
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To this presentation by Torquemada, Mark of Ephesus 
replied with a more precise statement on eschatology. He elabor¬ 
ated at length upon the position that there is no need of a 
temporary punishment by fire because neither the just nor the 
wicked enter their final state of heaven or hell until after the 
last judgment. In support, Mark quotes Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and John Chrysostom. 3 

Mark then returned to the subject of Gregory of Nyssa. 
The Latins are astonished and indignant to hear it said that as 
a man he can err, and they perceive that this principle com¬ 
promises all the dogmas and all the Scriptures. The Greeks 
respond that there is a great difference between the assertions 
of the canonical Scriptures, entrusted to the Church, and the 
writings or the teachings of any one particular doctor. The 
former are doctrines revealed by God; the latter do not impose 
themselves on the faith and should not be received without 
examination. One particular doctor can err; otherwise, what 
is the purpose of ecumenical councils, if not to straighten out 
particular opinions? Also, Dionysius of Alexandria and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus have erred; yet the first received the crown of a 
martyr and the second carries a name (“Wonderworker”) which 
accounts for his veneration. Basil, writing to Maximus, expresses 
reservation about the doctrine of Dionysius which involves a 
reaction against Sabellius in ways which are scarcely trust¬ 
worthy. Writing to his brother, Gregory, he notes that Gregory 
Thaumaturgus in his zeal to convince the Gentiles employs a 
language which favors heresy. Inerrancy, therefore, is a privilege 
of the canonical Scriptures, according to the teaching of Augus¬ 
tine when he writes to Jerome and Fortunatus. 

What is there to prevent us from saying that Gregory of 
Nyssa, as a man, has erred, especially since the dogma had not 
yet been decided? The Latins affirm that he has confessed the 

3 D’Al£s, p. 33, notes 1, 2, 3: 

Pseudo-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum ducem, q. 20, 21 
PG 28:609. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, Oratio 7, PG 35:781-84. 

Oratio 16, PG 35:945 C. 

Oratio 40, PG 36:424 C. 

John Chrysostom, Ad populum Antiochenum Horn ., 6.3. PG 49:85. 

Adv. Iudaeos Horn ., 6,1. PG 48:904, 905. 
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eternal fire, resulting clearly from his Catechesis and his dis¬ 
course on infants who have died prematurely. The Greeks will 
be very grateful if someone shows them this text or this doctrine 
among the writings of Gregory, for they have never encountered 
the eternal fire or the endless punishments. To believe in this, 
it is not only the little faults, but all the faults which can be 
purified by this fire; it is each punishment which should cease 
and have an end, for the punishment is nothing other than a 
purification destined not only for the impious and perverse men, 
but also for demons, and it leads to their restoration. This is 
what one realizes from his Catechesis and his discourse on the 
dead, and from his other discourse on infants who have died 
prematurely. He speaks of all sorts of sins, of all sinners, and 
even of the demons. He places the apocatastasis after the resur¬ 
rection and judgment; this is what results from the same dis¬ 
course on infants. What is there in common between this dis¬ 
course and the doctrine of the Latins on purgatory? Without 
distinction, Gregory delivers all sinners and every sin to this 
purifying fire. The Latins deliver there only certain sins, those 
of the less guilty souls. Gregory places it after the last judgment, 
while the Latins place it immediately after the separation of the 
soul from the body. Do the Greeks not have reason to hold their 
reservations on such discourses—whether to reject them as 
apocryphal, or, supposing their authenticity, to reject them as 
contrary to the Scriptures and to the common doctrine of the 
Church? 

The Greeks have cited Gregory of Nyssa largely in order 
that they might not be accused of wholly calumniating him 
when they call attention to his origenist tendencies. But in order 
to justify a certain new direction, the Latins have said that 
Gregory is a doctor for the Greeks as well as for the Latins. 
This is why one is able to explain how he was able to profess 
this doctrine and to escape the anathemas of the Fifth Ecumen¬ 
ical Council. To maintain that his writings were falsified after 
the council by other hands and for some other purpose is entirely 
fruitless. His origenism, incidentally, should not necessarily 
involve the suppression of his writings and their destruction by 
fire. Even the writings of Origen have survived in part, begin¬ 
ning with the Philokalia compiled by Gregory the Theologian 
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and Basil, and full of improper assertions—the preservation of 
which is explained by the imprecision of doctrine at that time. 
Mark is astonished that the Latins can present the doctrine of 
purification by fire as an ancient doctrine within the Church 
and hold the middle between two views, whereas the most 
numerous and the most illustrious of the Fathers have believed 
that they ought to explain the eternal fire and the endless pun¬ 
ishments in an allegorical sense. In effect, they teach that there 
is neither material fire nor exterior darkness other than the 
ignorance of God. If the doctors so teach about the pains which 
follow the resurrection and the judgment, how much more so 
about the pains which precede it. 


These debates over patristic witness clearly indicate that 
both sides held to their particular views. The discussions on 
purgatory lasted for six weeks, and no real unanimity was 
reached. The Latins, of course, had the advantage of entering 
upon the debates with views which were already precise and 
formulated. The Greeks, on the other hand, once this clear 
Latin teaching was presented to them with such vigor and con¬ 
viction, were thrust into a situation in which they struggled to 
arrive at a position within a short period of time concerning a 
doctrine which was basically foreign to their tradition. The 
Latin arguments were mostly drawn from a tradition which had 
developed independently from that with which the Greeks were 
familiar. The Greeks were looking for a consensus from Scrip¬ 
ture and tradition, and, given the paucity and the vagaries of 
the sources concerning the issues upon which the debates were 
centered, this consensus was naturally difficult to find. The 
Latins, however, were confident that their position, based heavily 
on western sources, scholastic theology, and the authority of the 
Roman teaching office, was one which was quite consistent with 
what is implicitly found in the Scriptures and patristic tradition. 
Not only did both sides engage in controversies over texts and 
interpretations, but they also exhibited misunderstandings of 
each others’ perspectives and intentions. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that harmony could not be achieved on so complex an 
issue in such a short period of time. 
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Particular attention has been focused on Gregory of Nyssa 
because the debates over his texts present two different ap¬ 
proaches to tradition. Although the Greeks were actually unim¬ 
pressed by the testimony of the Latin Fathers, Gregory presented 
a difficulty within their own more immediate tradition. The 
Latins perceived that they had a foothold in Greek patristic 
theology through the witness of Gregory of Nyssa to purifying 
fire. They in effect pressed the Greeks for not admitting what 
one of their own Fathers taught. Thus was broached the much 
broader question of the importance and authority of patristic 
witness. What are the criteria for interpreting the thoughts and 
the writings of the Fathers? May isolated passages and phrases 
in the Fathers be adduced in support of a theological position, 
or must consistency and consensus be sought in patristic witness? 
How much or how many constitute consistency and consensus? 
When do we pass from theologoumena of particular Fathers 
into the realm of dogmas of faith which are binding on the 
entire Church? 

None of these questions were definitively settled at Ferrar- 
Florence. Neither the Latins nor the Greeks were ultimately vic¬ 
torious in the debates over purgatory. However, after the coun¬ 
cil had later adjourned to Florence, an agreement was reached 
involving a statement of faith which was in fact a diluted version 
of the Latin doctrine of purgatory. Yet it must be pointed out 
that the two concepts to which the Greeks had made the most 
strenuous objections were purposely avoided in the doctrinal 
definition: purgatory as the name and place or state of purifica¬ 
tion and fire as the means whereby this purification from sin is 
accomplished. In this respect the definition read: “their souls 
are cleansed after death by purgatorial punishments” (eorum 
animas poenis purgatoriis post mortem purgari). 

Reading about the deliberations and seeing the results of 
the Council of Florence, one senses the tragedy of the encounter. 
It is the meeting of two brothers who had lived together and 
grown up together, and then moved apart and went their 
separate way. When after many years they met again, they 
neither recognized each other nor could they agree upon the 
manner of their former life together. Although they had met 
and had determined to resume fraternal relations, they separated 
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and found themselves even greater strangers than before. The 
reunion Council of Florence, unusual as an “ecumenical coun¬ 
cil” which had been convened not to settle problems within 
one Church but to reunite two separate Churches, achieved an 
agreement which failed; and, ultimately, rather than healing 
the schism, it intensified the estrangement between these two 
brothers. 
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Mysteries and Rites 


Fr Pavel Florensky 


A Note on the Author 

The thought and personality of Fr Pavel Florensky are 
controversial now as they were in his own time. His admirers 
call him the “Russian Pascal”; they compare him to Leibniz 
and Leonardo da Vinci. His detractors consider him a decadent 
and an aesthete, if not a heretic. Clearly, he was a man who 
provoked strong reactions. It is equally clear that he was one 
of the major figures, perhaps “the very center” (Fr Alexander 
Schmemann), of the theological and cultural rebirth that took 
place in Russia in the first decades of this century. Mathema¬ 
tician and mystic, priest and scientist, engineer and poet, Flor¬ 
ensky recognized early in his life “the limitedness of physical 
knowledge” and “longed to grasp the absolute truth of man’s 
experience of life ... as opposed to the conventional truth of 
science which has predominantly technical significance.” (See 
the autobiographical notes in Volume I of the Collected Works 
of Fr Pavel Florensky, YMCA-Press, Paris, 1985). 

Florensky was himself a man of strong reactions, at once 
passionate and self-disciplined, and he was a tireless worker. 
Where he saw the truth, he gave himself to it wholly. Thus, 
though he was a brilliant student in the mathematics and physics 
department of Moscow University, and was invited to remain 
as a professor after his graduation, he chose instead, contrary to 
all that was expected of an aristocrat and intellectual, to enter 
Moscow Theological Seminary and become a priest. 

For most readers, Florensky was and remains the author 
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of one book: The Pillar and Foundation of Truth. This master’s 
thesis by a young theologian (the third, complete edition was 
published in 1914, when Florensky was thirty-two) became a 
major event in Russian theology. Its modern Russian language 
(not without artificialities), its existential approach to Christian 
dogmas, its drawing on a wide range of disciplines—mathe¬ 
matics, logic, physics, philology, aesthetic theory—to clarify 
those dogmas, all go to make up the lasting newness of the book, 
which broke once and for all with the rigidity of school theology. 

What further contribution Florensky would have made to 
Russian religious thought, we can judge only by the articles 
and lectures he wrote in the twenties. Many of these are parts 
or first versions of what was to be a major work, entitled The 
Philosophy of Cult, and they suggest both a maturing and some 
modification of his earlier thought. They were, unfortunately, 
left unpublished when Florensky’s life, along with the life of his 
country, was deflected into “another river-bed” by the Revolu¬ 
tion, and have only recently come to light. As early as March, 
1917, Florensky was dismissed from the editorship of Bogoslov- 
skii Vestnik. When the Trinity-St Sergius Monastery was closed 
in 1919, he had to turn again to scientific work. In relation to 
the Soviet state, he took an attitude of aloof loyalty “in all that 
does not involve conscience,” and continued to wear his cassock 
while attending to his new functions. His scientific work, par¬ 
ticularly in electrical engineering, contributed significantly to 
the new state, but that did not protect him from a year of exile 
in 1928, or from eventual arrest in February, 1933. In June of 
the same year, he was sentenced to ten years in the labor camps, 
and after 1937 he was deprived of the right of correspondence. 
Little is known about the last years of his life. The official date 
of his death is given as December 15, 1943; place unknown. 


The article translated here comes from a series of lectures 
on “The Philosophy of Cult” which Florensky delivered at the 
Moscow Theological Seminary in 1918. The Russian text of 
the lectures was published for the first time in Volume 17 (1977) 
of Bogoslovskye Trudy, the journal of the Moscow Patriarchy. 
Volume 9 (1972) of the journal had already published the text 
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of one of Florensky’s most important works, Iconostasis (itself 
a part of the uncompleted Philosophy of Cult); Volume 23 
(1982), dedicated “to the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
priest Pavel Florensky,” includes a biography, a chronological 
list of publications (338 entries), and several sermons. In 1985, 
YMCA-Press, in Paris, published the first of a projected three 
or four volume collected works (in Russian). In English, John 
L. Opie has published a version of Iconostasis (actually of a 
truncated variant entitled “The Icon”) in Eastern Churches 
Review (vol. 1, 1976), and there is one chapter from The Pillar 
and Foundation of Truth (“On the Holy Spirit,” translated by 
Asheleigh E. Moorehouse) in Ultimate Questions, edited by 
Fr Alexander Schmemann (St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crest- 
wood, N.Y., 1977). The first book-length study of Florensky in 
English, A Metaphysics of Love, by Fr Robert Slesinski (St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), contains an excellent bibliog¬ 
raphy of writings by and about Florensky. 

Cult, for Florensky, was at the center of man’s existence 
as homo liturgicus and as cultural being: “Every culture is a 
purposeful and strongly bound system of means for realizing 
and disclosing certain values taken as basic and unconditional; 
that is, it serves a certain object of faith . . . Culture, as follows 
from its etymology, is derived from cult . . . Faith defines cult, 
and cult defines the world-concept from which culture, in turn, 
follows” (P. Florensky, “Autobiography,” Vestnik 135, Paris, 
1981, p. 56). To understand the role of cult in man’s life, it is 
necessary to understand fully what man is. In “Mysteries and 
Rites,” Florensky distinguishes two truths in man: the truth of 
being and the truth of meaning, which correspond to two onto¬ 
logical aspects of man—the image of God and the likeness of 
God. Tragedy in human existence comes from the conflict be¬ 
tween these two truths, and can be resolved only when the two 
coincide in “the absolute concreteness of cult.” 1 


l Florensky refers to the following Russian poets: Constantin Dmitrievich 
Bal’mont (1867-1942); Viachesl&v Ivanovich Iv&nov (1866-1949); and 
Arseniy Arkadievich Golemschev-Kutuzov (1848-1913). 
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Let us begin with the words of a hymn: “Making our 
funeral dirge the song: Alleluia .” I choose this particular hymn 
because it connects many aspects of Church life from a single 
point of view; because it gives a certain general picture. My 
present discussion will omit many parts of it, only to come back 
to them later. 

“Making our funeral dirge the song : Alleluia .” In this 
phrase we can see a typical self-expression of cult—of any cult, 
we might say, if we extend a particular example to other, wider 
spheres. Let us use precisely this example, then, in our discus¬ 
sion of cult. All the more so because we are tempted by a thou¬ 
sand excuses for despondency. Let a thin stream of sermon 
flow into our abstract reasoning: it is indeed a very thin stream, 
be tolerant of it. “Making our funeral dirge the song: Alleluia” 
In each prayer service for the dead (panikhida), we hear this 
call of the Church, which thereby explains the nature of cult. In 
translation, it means: transforming, transfiguring, making our 
weeping at the coffin of those who are dear, beloved, close to 
our hearts, making our irrepressible grief, the uncontainable 
sorrow of our souls, transforming it into exultant, triumphant, 
victoriously joyful praise of God—into “Alleluia”—into that song 
which is sung by the Heavenly Powers themselves, into that 
culminating word with which the Holy Spirit crowns the Father 
as Father and the Son as Son, that is, into the word of ultimate 
joy, the song of loftiest inspiration. In other words, making 
the song “Alleluia”—the song “praise God”—our funeral dirge, 
in place of the usual funeral dirge. 

The utter, inhuman, untransformed dakness of despair 
becomes human when it is illumined and transformed, when it 
becomes bursts of praise for the Most High. The impenetrable 
shroud of the heart’s darkness becomes light. Not that our grief 
is abolished, not that it is forbidden, or removed, or locked up 
in the underground of the soul. That would be to rend the 
soul, to embitter it, when it stands with a heavy heart at the 
funeral parade. It would mean that the animal is left with its 
dull animal pain, that man is felt an animal. Something differ¬ 
ent is needed: to transform this very grief at the coffin into the 
greatest spiritual joy; to transform the blasphemy against the 
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Creator which is on the tip of your tongue into praise of Him; 
to transform the curse that lurks at the bottom of anguish and 
despair into a blessing; to turn “let there not be” into “let there 
be”; in a word, to make our funeral dirge into the funeral song 
“Alleluia.” It is necessary to heal the wounds of the soul, the 
traumas of the soul. (...) This expression, TpaOporroc xrjc; 
ipuyfjc;, “wounds of the soul” or “sores of the soul,” appears 
in many different prayers and hymns. In the canon to Sweetest 
Jesus we hear: “heal the sores of my soul” (Ode 4, Troparion 
1); in the canon before Holy Communion we read: “sores of 
the soul” (Ode 3, Troparion 2; cf. also Ode 4, final Troparion); 
in the seventh prayer before Holy Communion, St Symeon the 
New Theologian speaks of “my scabs and sores,” meaning of 
course scabs and sores of the soul; so, too, St Basil the Great 
speaks of the “chronic wounds of the soul” (St Basil the Great, 
Works [Russian ed.], vol. I, 1917, pp. 149-151). 

The purpose of cult is precisely to transform natural weep¬ 
ing, natural shouts of joy, natural exultation, natural pity and 
lamentation, into a sacred song, a sacred word, a sacred gesture. 
Not to forbid natural movements, not to restrain them, not to 
cut back on the wealth of inner life, but, on the contrary, to 
affirm this wealth in its fullness, to consolidate it, to nurture it. 
In cult, the accidental is elevated to the proper, the subjective is 
illumined into objectivity. Cult makes the natural given into 
the ideal. It is possible to try to suppress affects. But the sup¬ 
pressed affects will fester in both soul and body. And where is 
the boundary between the admissible and the inadmissible? Who 
established it? Do you mean it is merely a convention? Who 
has the right to impose it on me, all shaken as I am by affects? 
And if we take the path of struggle with affects, then we will 
have to negate utterly the very nature of man—that affect¬ 
generating abyss which itself contains nothing but affects. To 
enter a struggle with affects means one of two things: if the 
struggle is unsuccessful, mankind will be poisoned by “passions 
driven inside”; if it is successful, mankind will be castrated and 
killed, deprived of vitality, strength, and finally of life itself. 
Cult acts differently: it affirms the whole of human nature with 
all its affects; it gives each affect the greatest possible scope, 
opening before it the boundless freedom of release, leading it 
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to a beneficent crisis, and thereby purifying and healing the 
TpaOpocxoc xfjq tpuxrjq. It not only allows the affect its full 
release, it also demands of it the greatest tension, it draws it 
forth, sharpens it, as if prompting, inciting the affect. And, 
giving it full acknowledgement, asserting the affect in its truth, 
cult transforms it. The “funeral dirge” is made into the “Alleluia” 
of praise, the song sung in the highest. The earthly is made into 
the heavenly. It is transformed, because cult elicits the affect 
with even more intensity, more power than it would have if it 
were released naturally. Cult abolishes all prohibitions and calls 
out to what is prohibited. And now our affect, summoned from 
on high, exists supernaturally rather than naturally, and submits 
to laws that are not its own but other laws, unnatural to it, being 
drawn to the heavenly whirlwind. And being drawn to it, it 
whirls within it, ascending higher and higher, farther and farther 
from our earthly, subjective being. Now it has ceased to be our 
accidental condition and has become an objective, universal 
truth. 

Bal’mont has a poem that is rather amusing: 

It is not enough to cry, we need 
Orderly, harmonious weeping. 

One must act calmly to create 
A beautiful countenance. 

Sincere suffering is not enough. 

You are not alone in the world. 

As I say, the expression is somewhat mincing, somewhat self- 
conscious, and yet he is right. “We need orderly, harmonious 
weeping,” because we must transform life, the whole of life, 
in all its manifestations, into harmony. Is it not in this that 
culture consists? That humanity consists? But how can we have 
orderly weeping if we are unable, if we are not strong enough 
to weep at all? We want to weep but we find no tears, we find no 
words, we find utter perplexity and darkness instead. Grief 
wants to pour out, but the way for tears is blocked, everything 
is frozen. Inner pressure finds no exit, and it shakes our fragile 
shell, it wounds our soul, it almost shatters our poor being. But 
man is not abandoned, alone in his own self-containdness, his 
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own conditionality. There is a sphere in which mere conditions 
are elevated into norms, and this sphere is cult. Cult gives 
release to tears, it prompts such weeping as we would never be 
able to invent for ourselves—so adequate to each one of us, 
our personal weeping. Cult weeps with us for us, it speaks words 
which are exactly what we would want to say but would never 
be able to say. In short, to our dim individual grief, to our 
chaotic, accidentally shaped, and, perhaps, in our own minds, 
even illicit grief, it gives universal form, the form of pure hu¬ 
manity. Cult raises grief in us, and thereby it raises us in our 
grief, to the level of ideal humanity, to that very human nature 
created in the likeness of Christ, and thus it transfers our grief 
to Pure Humanity, to the Son of Man. It unburdens us as indi¬ 
viduals, it frees, heals, lightens us. He is our Deliverer! And 
then our grief, illumined and transparent, no longer subjective 
and personal but objective and ontological, not accidental but 
pre-established in Truth, becomes the force of life; the memory 
of the deceased becomes the source of our humanization. Then 
we may wonder whether we have not received more than we 
lost, whether we are not rewarded a hundredfold: for the well- 
springs of the sweetest tears and the most fragrant words are 
opened. And so it is in all things. 

Words of love left unspoken 

Burn in my soul and scorch me. . . . 

(Bal’mont) 

Here is another striking example of a wound to the soul, 
a wound caused by a suppressed affect: he choked on the word, 
and now his soul aches. The word should have gone out and 
become act. It could not fail to kindle and fertilize another 
soul, for it is as full of energy as an overflowing vessel. But left 
unspoken, the word pierces the soul which is pregnant with it, 
and burns it, tears it, wounds it. According to the teaching of 
the Church, an anathema unjustly uttered falls on the head of 
the one who uttered it. Occultists speak of a backlash, an in¬ 
volution, following the unsuccessful casting of a spell. Thus, 
every word that cannot enter another’s soul, as it was meant to 
do, that has no room to be spoken out to the end, cuts back into 
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the one who has uttered it or wished to utter it, and wounds 
him. There is not and there never has been a human soul in the 
world capable of listening to this word. There is, however, the 
Soul of Mankind, there is Mankind itself, Humanity itself, which 
is capable of listening to every human word far more atten¬ 
tively than any individual soul, and of listening not reluctantly, 
not condescendingly, but willingly, for it hears in the word an 
echo of itself. Yes, a man may be above listening to the words 
that burn within me, but Pure Humanity—the Church—will not 
disdain even my most pathetic prattling. And so cult comes, 
takes upon itself and into itself this word that is burning me; 
cult transforms it—and my soul is healed. Whether wrath, or 
rage, or boredom—cult takes everything upon itself; it transforms 
everything and satisfies it to the end. In cult we drink to the 
bottom the very essence of our anxiety, we are completely 
filled, there is not the least unsatisfied desire left, for cult always 
gives more than we ask, and even more than we are able to 
wish for—a boundless amount. And this treasury of humanness 
will always, always suffice for us. 

There is something deeply intimate, something familiar 
from long ago, in our Orthodox liturgy. Now here and now 
there we come across some turn that is especially dear to us, 
something personal. Much of it appears to us as a half-forgotten 
note from a loved one, but purer, loftier, with no admixture of 
earthly mud. In the liturgy, Plato’s anamnesis is clearly under¬ 
stood. For indeed our liturgy appears to us as a recollection of 
something dear and long familiar. And so it is. Our liturgy is 
older than we are, older than our parents, older than mankind, 
older than the world itself. In it is expressed the very essence 
of spiritual effort, the very essence of the prayer of the mind. 
It is as if the liturgy were not composed, but discovered, found. 
That which existed long ago expressed more or less the essence 
of the prayer of the mind. Orthodoxy gathered in the flower of 
the world’s heritage and freed it of its husks and chaff. We have 
the pure, threshed and winnowed grain of the religions, the very 
essence of humanness. Sown in souls, the seed sprouts and hu¬ 
manness rises up in a man: this seed is the leaven of human¬ 
ness. Yet it is not psychological, but reasonable. Hence there 
can be no doubt that our liturgy comes not from men but from 
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the Angels, from the reasonable Heavenly Powers. Handed 
down from the heavenly hierarchy, this heavenly light came to 
the earthly hierarchs and was established on earth. Thus the 
destructive forces of our being are distributed through a system 
of springs, realized by cult, to those aspects of life that need a 
certain stimulus. Our grief, our joy, our torments, our over¬ 
flowing impulses, flow through the channels of cult and irrigate 
the fields of our activity. So the mute and wingless anxiety of 
our soul finds its word and flies off to the world of highest 
satisfaction. 


We are still only describing. It is time now to consider the 
connection between this satisfaction and the character of cultic 
activity. We spoke elsewhere about the activity of realization 
and the activity of comprehension. Mechanism and meaning are 
opposed to each other, and are united in cult. At the same time 
we were trying to understand that the existence of cult is the 
transcendent condition of the unity of self-awareness, that is, 
of the “I” itself. We were talking about the activities of man. 
But where is the root of these activities? What is the source of 
their duality ? In order to trace each one to its source, we must 
once again examine these activities themselves. 

Tool-making, in so far as it is not self-conscious, has at its 
root certain elemental principles in man. Essentially this activity, 
being an extension of our body, is the same as that which has 
made our body. It is a surge of elements. It is a blind, pressing 
power which knows no restraint: it does not know because, 
having no meaning in itself, it does not comprehend restraint. 
It is the beginning of dissolution. It has been called a Dionysian 
principle. I prefer to call it more precisely, or at least less 
ambiguously, a titanic principle. “Titanic” meaning that which 
has grown from the earth; the Titans were the offspring of Gaea, 
the earth. What has grown from the earth is an emanation, an 
outpouring of its essence. Hence it is impersonal. It hungers 
eternally, presses eternally, rebels eternally. 

We Titans know only guilt, 

An eternal yoke, a burning flame. 
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Consuming, insidious, hungry, 

And our Mother’s hungry anguish. . . . 

(Vyacheslav Ivanov, 
“Sons of Prometheus”) 


Like the wave-generating abyss of the sea, this titanic principle 
eternally hurls itself against the coastal rocks which force it 
back. It rebels again and again. Its rebellion is senseless, be¬ 
cause there is no sense at all in the principle itself. One can try 
to suppress the titanic, but it will not be suppressed; it rebels 
untiringly against every limit, against vo^ioq. 

We do not bend our necks 
Under the burden of Atlas, 

But restlessly on the fields of snakes 
We murmur and groan 
Between the adamantine coasts, 

O Prometheus. 

The impersonal is pure power, in which lies the origin of 
things; it is the generating abyss; it is blind pressure. As a 
generative principle, it may be called gens— y£voq—not in the 
historical and sociological sense, as a sum total of generations 
bound together by a common origin, name, religion, family 
hearth, but in a purely metaphysical sense: it is the generative 
power of the gens. Tiutchev knew this dark substratum of 
existence. Theologically speaking, this beginning of realization, 
this fullness of the potentiality of being, is called oucioc. Ouoia, 
that is, ioioc, from Ei^xi—“is-ness.” 

The impersonal tries with its waves to break through every 
barrier, through the whole “rampart of the Law,” in the Tal¬ 
mudic expression, because law is limit and definiteness, the 
definition of an end: “only so far, and no farther.” It sets a limit 
to power: “Thus far shall you come, and no farther, and here 
shall your proud waves be stayed” (Job 38:11). But the 
essence of power lies precisely in manifesting itself until its very 
“is-ness” is exhausted. The essence of the titanic is pressure and 
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struggle against limits. Overflowing, it pushes, heaves, hurls it¬ 
self against the strongholds of the law: 

We hate the fetters 
Of light-created order, 

And under the cover of beloved nights, 

We shake the foundations 
Of the world’s peace, 

O Prometheus! 

The Person, that is, hypostatic meaning, reason, mind—I 
take these terms in their classical and patristic sense—sets limits 
to the impersonal power of human nature, for the activity of a 
person consists in measure, in boundaries, in imposing defini¬ 
tions and limits. This activity of binding and limiting is called the 
Apollonian principle—whether aptly or not I cannot say. The 
impersonal claims the place of the person, because it does not 
know the person as person, it is unable to understand what a 
person is and what it itself is. The titanic sees everything as 
itself, as the outpouring of Earth, as impersonal. In a boundary 
set by a person it sees only the counter-titanic, nothing more. 
It perceives a limit as an impersonal power, and, moreover, as 
a countervailing power. It sees in meaning only a contrary flow. 
It cannot even conceive of anything else, because it is imper¬ 
sonal itself. In this lies its blindness. Resistance only throws 
up waves. Like a mountain stream, the titanic always hurtles 
downward; stop it with a dam and it will destroy mountains. It 
knows no restraint from within, and therefore any restraint from 
without is useless, in that it will not calm but will only exacerbate 
the ever-fluid element of the titanic. 

The titanic principle, as long as it only wants to do some¬ 
thing but has not yet done it, is heroic, majestic, attractive. Yet, 
remarkably, being meaningless, it no sooner realizes itself to 
the end than it turns out to be nothing. It rots and stinks. The 
impulses of a person who is not settled, not pervaded by mean¬ 
ing and light, not “reasonable” in the patristic sense of the word, 
appear to be beautiful; but allow freedom to these impulses, 
and the person will befoul everything and himself flee from 
what he has done. 
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Water at a mill-dam roars and seethes in a majestic whirl; 
then it bursts the dam, floods the meadows, and becomes a 
shallow puddle which soon turns into a mosquito-infested swamp. 
Yet there is no point in gloating over the self-decay of the titanic: 
it is the nature of man, the source of his activity, the very power 
of man that is rotting. Man himself dies with the titanic, truly 
dies, for he loses his good, his foremost treasure—power, creativ¬ 
ity, life—call it what you will. And therefore it should not and 
must not be destroyed: “we did not teach the killing of the body,” 
said one saint. We should not kill the source of power. But then 
what to do with it? 

The titanic in itself is not sinful but good: it is the power 
of life, it is being itself. But it leads to sin. Does it always? No. 
For the good, too, is realized by the same elemental force—the 
titanic principle. The titanic is the potential of all activity. It is 
beyond good and evil. It is “part of that darkness which first was 
all and then produced both light and darkness.” It fascinated 
Byron and Lermontov. It nourished Greek tragedy. It is Fate, 
for it leads us ineluctably, and it also ruins us ineluctably. 

“Know me”—thus sang passion— 

“I am death.” 

(Goldenischev-Kutuzov) 

The concept of tragic guilt is related to the titanic, because 
guilt is not the guilt of the person-hypostasis but of its generative 
basis: it manifests itself in all relatives with their birth, with 
their life flowing from farther into son, from parents into chil¬ 
dren, and grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. This guilt of 
“is-ness,” this rebellion in the blood, this vice of existence itself, 
quite apart from evil choices or intentions, leads a person to the 
fatal denouement, this person who is unaware of any conscious 
trespass and yet already feels his doom and the sword hanging 
over him. However, to acknowledge fatal “ousian” guilt is to 
forgive the person; and to forgive the person is to transfer the 
guilt, the damage, the rebellion to others, to distribute it over 
the whole family, the nation, mankind. To acknowledge the 
tragic guilt of a person is to judge others and to judge ourselves. 
And thus mankind, fearing condemnation, angrily rebels against 
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the person by trying to convict him of personal guilt, of a hypostat¬ 
ic trespass against the law (vop.oq). Defending himself, the person 
denies this guilt, or else is ready to acknowledge even such guilt— 
anything to avoid being condemned himself, in his very own ousia, 
in the very source of his life. The essence of tragedy lies in the 
struggle of the hero and the chorus over this imaginary hypostatic 
guilt: every tragedy is a collision between the notions of ousia 
and hypostasis, the guilt of being and the guilt of meaning. But 
this conflict is irresolvable, and therefore tragedy is irresolvable. 
If the person were to acknowledge his ousian guilt, even then 
there would be no resolution, because the consequence would 
be self-destruction, not only of this one person but of the whole 
of mankind in the most primary foundations of its being. The 
self-destruction of the primary will is offered as the only way 
out by Buddhism, and, following that lead, by Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann. Yet a way out is conceivable: if a person, one 
untouched by the nets of hypostatic sin, were to take upon 
himself the fatal ousian guilt of the human will, take it volun¬ 
tarily upon himself, and illuminate this disobedient human ousia 
from within with the light of Meaning, then the tragic nature of 
human existence itself would be destroyed at this one point. 
That is, human nature would be saved from the impulse of its 
own being. This alone would be the way out, because the titanic 
is not only the force of sin but also the force of life in general, 
and without it there is no life. 

The titanic is the element of night in which the light 
shines forth. If there is no power, there is nothing. Meaning is 
helpless, reason pitiful, truth vain. If there is no elemental, there 
is no activity of realization, and lacking that, there is no reality: 
for we get down to the roots of being through no other way 
than our ousia. The truth of the titanic is in power, in the 
primordial and insuperable truth of the Earth. For the first truth 
of all being is being itself, its giveness, and the first untruth is 
non-being. The first good is also being, and the first evil non- 
being. The “is-ness” of power is already the first rock of the 
Truth, and all that comes with it must accept it, for if it rejects 
power, it will in turn be rejected by power. No^ioq itself, which 
tries to block the pressure of the titanic from outside, is wrong, 
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because it tries to hold back this pressure without enlightening 
it. It offers only the force of resistance, and therefore introduces 
nothing new into the titanic. Whether appeased or unappeased, 
the titanic will in any case surge up again. Suppressed in one 
thing, it will reward itself in another; disintegrating now, it will 
gain strength and show itself later. 

The unquenchable and indestructible nature of the titanic 
is a reflection of the divine ousia; the evil infinity of human 
desire is an image of the positive infinity of the essence of God, 
just as Time is a moving image of Eternity. But God is not only 
oucicc, but also unoaxocaK;, not only Essence but also Person. 
So man is not only ouota but also UTtooxaoiq. It is impossible to 
understand religious anthropology without thinking through these 
basic concepts of patristic theology. Man is not only dark desire but 
also bright image; not only elemental pressure but also a 
countenance shining through reality, the countenance that stands 
out so clearly in the artistic representation of icons. This is so 
according to both the spirit and the letter: fjfioq ibeoc, “human 
image,” meaning that Man is not only being but also righteous¬ 
ness, not only life but also truth, not only power but also mind 
(voCq), not only flesh but also spirit. 

In God there is harmony of ousia and hypostasis. God’s 
Person fully expresses His Essence, and His Essence is fully 
expressed in his Person. In man, on the contrary, this polar 
antinomy is not in harmony. The dark sub-stratum of his being 
rises up against the person, demanding realization; the person 
enslaves the elemental upsurge, demanding his own truth from 
it. There are two truths in man: the image of God and the like¬ 
ness of God, the truth of being and the truth of meaning. When 
we discussed them in theoretical and conceptual terms, we 
referred to them as the requirement of the givenness of knowl¬ 
edge and the requirement of the provenness of knowledge. Now, 
on the metaphysical level, we will call them precisely the truth 
of being and the truth of meaning, the truth of ousia and the 
truth of hypostasis. They are two truths. And, not being com¬ 
bined, they contradict each other: spirit wars against flesh, and 
flesh wars against spirit. But they are precisely two truths. Their 
unity cannot be achieved by way of mutual concessions. Infinte 
in their yearning, both principles of human essence call for 
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infiniteness of manifestation, for the utmost affirmation. Their 
harmony, that is, the wholeness of man, can be realized not by 
mutual restriction but through mutual acknowledgement of their 
unconditional truth, their God-like infinity. They can find each 
other not immediately, but only once they have exhausted their 
infinite potential within their own absolute limits. Any stop along 
the way is a lie. The search for “is-ness” should be exhausted by 
attaining to the final Divine “is-ness;” the search for meaning 
should be exhausted by attaining to the final Divine meaning. 
In no other way will both principles in man be satisfied. And 
when they attain to their limits in God by separate ways, always 
drifting apart as they go, the two principles in man will come 
to the One in Whom from all eternity the fullness of reality and 
the fulness of meaning are combined: to God. 

In gnoseological terms, this will be the unity of givenness 
and provenness, the unity of intuition and discursive reason. In 
ontological terms, it will be the Absolute Person; in specifically 
religious terms, the Absolute point of religious life, the absolute 
concreteness of cult. We have defined cult as the activity of 
combining meaning and reality. We have now approached the 
same conclusion again, proceeding this time, however, not from 
external indications to human activities, but from the internal 
forces of human ontology on which these activities are based. 

To satisfy his hunger for boundless Reality, man must 
boundlessly expand his titanic foundation, overcoming all bor¬ 
ders, all norms, all meaning, until he reaches, finally, the mean¬ 
ing of the Absolute, the Meaning of all Meanings, the Person 
of all Persons, the very Foundation of meaning as such. And 
having satisfied himself, being ever satisfied by his thrust and 
victory, he must lay claim to this Foundation, too, in order to 
convince himself that the Highest Meaning is also Power itself, 
the highest Power, that in the name of which, according to the 
truth of which, man has overthrown all meanings. And when 
he has expanded his titanic basis to reach such meaning, which, 
while it gives him the satisfaction of absolute victory, at the 
same time turns out to be an absolute defeat—for the truth of 
Earth at its highest is nothing else but the truth of Heaven, the 
Truth itself—then man, his affect of titanic wrath being satisfied, 
is illuminated and appeased. 
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To satisfy his demand for unconditional Truth, man must 
steadfastly liberate himself from everything—from all that per¬ 
tains to being, from all reality—until he reaches ultimately the 
absolute reality, the Reality of all realities, the Being of all 
beings, the Real as such. And then, being satisfied with his 
ascent, he must also demand from it, from this Absolute Reality, 
its provenness, its right to be, in order to convince himself that 
the Highest Reality is Meaning itself, the Highest Meaning, in 
the name of which he rejected all givens. Having ascended to 
such reality, which would give it realiability as an absolutely firm 
point of being, having come to the decisive point on its way, 
reason is convinced that this fullness of reality is at the same 
time the Absolute Meaning, the truth of Heaven, which is also 
the truth of Earth against which it struggled. Then the anguish 
of the spirit will die away, and despair will begin to glow with 
the joy of the found Truth of reality. Both ways are necessary. 


Theological Studies (Bogoslovskije Trudy) 
Vol. XVII, pp. 135-142. 

Moscow Patriarchy, Moscow, 1977. 

Translated by Larissa Volokhonsky and 
Richard Pevear 
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Notes and Comments 


Orthodox-Roman Catholic Dialogue Faces Snags 


The International Commission for Theological Dialogue 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church 
held its Fourth Plenary in Bari, Italy, on May 29-June 7, 1986. 
The Co-Chairmen of the Commission were Cardinal Willebrands, 
President of the Vatican Secretariat for the Unity of Christians, 
and Archbishop Stylianos, the Greek Archbishop of Australia, 
representing the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

On the Commission’s agenda was the discussion of two 
documents. The first, on Faith, Sacraments and Unity of the 
Church, had faced difficulties at the previous session (Crete, 
1984), because some Orthodox objected to its formulations of 
the relationship between Baptism and Chrismation. Corrected 
by a Coordinating Committee (Opole, 1985), the document 
in its new form “was carefully reviewed and will now be sent 
to the members of the Commission who were not present at 
Bari” (Official Press Bulletin). This seems to imply that the 
document was tentatively approved by those who were at Bari. 
The document firmly states that the identity of faith is the es¬ 
sential element in ecclesial communion, and is implied in the 
celebration of the sacraments. 

The second document studied at Bari concerned The 
Sacrament of Order in the sacramental structure of the Church, 
in particular the Apostolic Succession, for the sanctification 
and unity of the people of God. The text received preliminary 
approval in three sessions of a sub-Commission. The discussion 
was not completed at Bari. According to the Press Bulletin, 
further discussion will have the ultimate objective of producing 
a statement on “the nature and exercise of authority in the 
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Church”—an issue which, of course, “touches one of the sources 
of doctrinal and canonical differences between the two churches.” 

It appears therefore that the theological agenda of the 
Commission is not only a serious one, but that it courageously 
handles real issues standing between Rome and Orthodoxy. 

Unfortunately, the meeting in Bari was also the scene of 
openly unpleasant episodes, which were only indirectly related 
to the theological agenda. Two Orthodox autocephalous 
churches—the patriarchate of Jerusalem and the church of 
Greece—refused to send their representatives to Bari under the 
rather implausible pretext that an exhibition of “Icons from 
Macedonia” was held in Vatican Museums in collaboration with 
the Museum of Skoplije, the capital of the Socialist Republic 
of Macedonia (a part of Yugoslavia). According to explana¬ 
tions given to the Commission by other Orthodox members and 
published in the Service Orthodoxe de Presse (SOP), Paris, 
“certain initiatives of the Vatican gave the impression that the 
Roman Catholic Church recognized the autocephaly of a group 
of doceses of the Patrarchate of Serbia, which proclaimed their 
autocephaly unilaterally.” The Orthodox members also voiced 
their concern with “what the Orthodox resent as Roman Catholic 
proselytism among the Orthodox,” and the “question of the 
activity of Catholic churches of Eastern rite, in full communion 
with the church of Rome.” 

It is obvious that several issues were involved behind the 
question of the Macedonian church. There was the issue of 
the autocephaly of that church which is supported by the 
Yugoslav Government against the opposition of the Serbian 
Patriarchate. Although that church does not seem to have been 
officially involved in the organization of the exhibition, politics, 
nationalism and church affiairs are, as is well known, tightly 
interconnected in the Balkans, so that the Greeks took collusion 
for granted. The Greek press vigorously and unanimously sup¬ 
ported the boycott of the Bari meeting, complaining in particular 
about the fact that, in the publicity surrounding the Exhibition, 
Sts Cyril and Methodius were called “Slavo-Macedonians.” 
Metropolitan Parthenios of Carthage (Patriarchate of Alexan¬ 
dria), in trying to give a candid explanation of the situation 
(he was in Bari and stayed to the end), frankly wrote that 
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“the Macedonian question is for us, Hellenes, a vital problem,” 
that “Church and Nation are inseparable,” etc. 

In response to all this, Cardinal Willebrands stated firmly 
that for the Vatican, “there was no question of interfering in 
any internal problem of the Orthodox Church,” and assured 
the Orthodox that “the Holy See did not recognize the auto- 
cephaly of the Orthodox church in question” (Osservatore 
Romano, Engl, ed., July 14, 1986). 

The result is quite an imbroglio. An art exhibit—with some 
unquestionable political and cultural implications (i.e., rela¬ 
tions between the Vatican and Communist Yugoslavia)—pro¬ 
vokes an ecclesiastical crisis, in which some deviousness is mixed 
with naivete. Indeed, the Macedonian church, totally isolated 
from the Orthodox world, did seek contacts in the Vatican, and 
received honorable hospitality and ecumenical kindness in re¬ 
turn. This raised some suspicions in view of historical prec¬ 
edents ... But how improper—on the part of the Orthodox— 
to give Rome an opportunity to even express opinions about 
“recognition” or “non-recognition” of Orthodox churches! 

In any case—partly in solidarity with the Greeks, partly 
out of embarrasment with the whole situation—the representa¬ 
tives of the churches of Serbia, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland left Bari before the end of the session, without justifying 
their withdrawals in formal statements. 

But this is not the only major snag faced by the Com¬ 
mission. Before the session, a telegram from Moscow informed 
the organizers that representatives from the churches of Russia 
and Georgia were being prevented from attending the meeting 
“by technical reasons.” The Patriarchate of Moscow neverthe¬ 
less expressed its “best wishes” for the session. Normally, “tech¬ 
nical reasons” would stand for the refusal of a Soviet exit visa. 
But some observers (cf. SOP, July-August 1986) believe that 
the real reason for Moscow’s and Georgia’s absence is also con¬ 
nected with the sensitive issue of the preparations, at the Vatican, 
for a celebration of the Millenium of Christianity in Russia. The 
Vatican intends to contribute to those celebrations but is facing 
the dilemmas of the “Ukrainian question.” Spearheaded by the 
Uniate Greek-Catholic church, violently anti-Russian emigre 
Ukrainians insist upon making the Millenium a strictly 
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“Ukrainian” affair. A private high-level meeting, presided by 
the pope himself, with the participation of several cardinals, 
was recently held in order to define the dimensions and the 
character of the celebration, as far as the Roman church is 
concerned. All-out support for Ukrainian Uniates would be 
interpreted in Moscow as an attitude incompatible with further 
ecumenical contacts, especially since a Uniate underground 
exists in Western Ukraine, opposing the Orthodox church, of¬ 
ficially (and forcibly) restored in Galicia in 1946. 

According to those observers, the absence of the Moscow 
delegates in Bari was a warning to the Vatican on this issue, 
and an implicit promise (“best wishes”) that ecumenical dia¬ 
logues would continue, if not too much “Ukrainian” emphasis 
is given to the Millenium celebrations. 

Be that as it may, only six Orthodox churches were actually 
fully involved in the meeting at Bari: Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Romania, Bulgaria, and Finland. A new session—with 
hopes of better attendance—is scheduled for June 1987, again 
in Bari. 

Metropolitan George Khodre of Mount-Lebanon (Patri¬ 
archate of Antioch), who was present in Bari, rightly observes 
(SOP) that the main obstacle for the continuation of the Dia¬ 
logue is that it has not yet reached the level of true “charity.” 
On the Roman side, there is proselytism and uniatism, which 
are—according to the same Metropolitan—combined with wide¬ 
spread doctrinal relativism, practiced even by eminent Roman 
Catholic theologians. As a result, church unity does not mean 
agreement in doctrine any more, but simple admission of 
Roman primacy. 

But then one sees Father Eleuterio F. Fortino, from the 
Vatican Secretariat, returning the ball. In an article about Bari 
in the Osservatore Romano (Engl, ed., July 14, 1986), having 
refered to Orthodox complaints about proselytism, he writes: 
“There were also complaints on the Catholic side concerning 
cases of proselytizing on the part of the Orthodox, both those 
of the diaspora in the West and those in the East, particularly 
as regards cases of divorced Catholics who would like to con¬ 
tract new marriages, ecclesiastics in irregular canonical situa- 
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tions, or persons who are against the new liturgical reforms of 
the Latin church.” 

In other words, there was some very dirty linen being 
washed in front of each other at Bari. 

All this shows that the Dialogue is conducted neither in 
the right spirit, nor on the right level. On the Roman Catholic 
side, there is an external facade of coherence and continuity, 
but the huge Vatican organization (although it hides major 
inconsistencies in theological views and attitudes, as noted by 
Metropolitan George Khodre), almost instinctively profits from 
the divisions, the weaknesses, and the canonical chaos of a 
painfully dis-united Orthodox world. One almost cannot blame 
it for that! In the past centuries, it intervened among the 
Arabs in Syria and the Bulgarians in Bulgaria, at the time 
of their rebellions against Greek supremacy. No wonder that 
both Greeks and Serbs are edgy about contacts between Rome 
and the Macedonians. And one even learns that last year, 
on the eve of the recent papal visit to India, three Roman 
Catholic bishops visited the “Oriental Orthodox” Catholicos 
of Malabar (who is in conflict with his patriarch of Antioch), 
urging him to join the Roman Catholic communion (SOP) ... 

One should note, of course, that not all Roman Catholics 
are engaged in such Machiavelian schemes. Among the par¬ 
ticipants in the Dialogue, there are several eminently com¬ 
petent theologians, who are taking Orthodox theology and 
Orthodox ecclesiology quite seriously. Furthermore, they are 
sincerely seeking in the Orthodox tradition and ethos some 
help in solving the huge spiritual, ecclesial and theological 
problems of contemporary Roman Catholicism, and are 
saddened by the fact that the fiercely nationalistic establish¬ 
ment of the Orthodox autocephalous churches is much more 
concerned with petty political issues than with the theological 
witness of Orthodoxy in the contemporary world. 

Among the Orthodox centers, the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate is certainly more committed to the dialogue than 
others. This is due both to its relative independence from 
Greek politics—an independence which is paradoxically as¬ 
sured by the Turks!—and to its conscious appreciation of the 
fact that dealing with Rome strengthens its own image of 
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ecclesiastical leadership. This does not mean, of course, that 
it is ready to conclude a union any time soon. The other 
Orthodox churches in Eastern Europe and the Middle East 
are all in the midst of a struggle for survival, and are thus 
dominated by local concerns. Exceptions to that pattern 
are rare. 

But it is also true (and the Vatican, perhaps, does not 
appreciate this enough) that the integrity of the faith remains 
a vital concern for the Orthodox at all levels—even for those 
who act primarily as ecclesiastical politicians and often lack 
theological skills to articulate their thought in the right way. 
Often fear and insecurity make them hide behind such pretexts 
as the Macedonian question, or Uniatism, or proselytism, in 
order to avoid a dialogue for which they are poorly prepared. 

By far the best way for the Dialogue to get out of the 
current snag would be to modify the mode of appointment of 
the Orthodox delegation, to have representatives appointed on 
the basis of their competence, and not as representatives of 
individual autocephalies. Actually, even today Greek-speaking 
churches of the Middle East are often represented by theo¬ 
logians from Athens. Such delegates could work responsibly, 
but without depending on current moods or events. They could 
be responsible to the Commission for the Preparation of the 
Great Council, which could also appoint them. The delegation 
should, of course, remain international, and the views and 
intentions of each church could be channeled through the 
Conciliar Commission. 

If such organizational changes are not undertaken, there 
is little hope for substantial results in an enterprise which—if 
approached seriously—holds much more promise than any other 
ecumenical effort of our times. 


— John Meyendorff 
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Book Reviews 


Frederick C. Copleston, S.J., Philosophy in Russia: From Herzen 

to Lenin and Berdyaev . Tumbridge Wells, Kent, England/ 

Notre Dame, Indiana: Search Press/University of Notre Dame 

Press, 1986, x + 445 pp. 

Father Copleston, one of the world’s foremost historians of 
philosophy, adds yet another volume to his now many books and 
tomes on aspects of the history of philosophy with his most recent 
contribution, Philosophy in Russia . Although this work is not form¬ 
ally a part of his widely acclaimed A History of Philosophy (9 
volumes), both its themes and scope make it an excellent com¬ 
panion piece to this remarkable series. The author brings to this 
study a unique and expansive knowledge of virtually all develop¬ 
ments and trends in Western philosophical thinking, which itself 
did much to shape the development (even when only in reaction) 
of philosophical thought in Russia and now the Soviet Union. Even 
though academic philosophy or pure philosophy in the theoretical 
sense never did flourish much in Russia, it is still impossible to study 
the history of Russian social-political thought without a considera¬ 
tion of philosophy, since most of the prime movers of this thought 
have been called “philosophers.” In truth, an unmistakable feature 
of Russian philosophy, especially that prior to Solovyev, is its social- 
political cast. 

It may be asked why Fr Copleston wrote this book in the first 
place, considering the existence of similar histories by V. V. Zenkov- 
sky, N. O. Lossky, and most recently A. Walicki. He is of course 
aware of the objection and accordingly proffers a response. First, 
he seeks to augment the relatively scant treatment of Russian radical 
thinkers and Marxists by the former two, who are primarily inter¬ 
ested in covering religiously oriented thinkers; and secondly, he 
wishes to cover twentieth century thought both in the Soviet Union 
and among the religious philosophers in exile, areas not treated 
by Walicki. In the process, he has written a flowing, yet incisive, 
narrative of Russian philosophical thought. 
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The book is much more than a string of events and a juxta¬ 
position of theories and philosophical world views. Fr Copleston 
has deftly interwoven his sympathetic syntheses with appropriate 
critical analyses. This is particularly true of his review of Russian 
nihilism, populism, and Marxism, all of which he treats with extra¬ 
ordinary objectivity, without denying the fact that, as a priest, he 
bears little ultimate agreement with them. The same likewise is true 
of his overview of the state of Marxist philosophy in the Soviet 
Union. He also notes a curious irony in its regard. In those areas 
most closely linked to the classical theses of Marxism-Leninism a 
paucity of creativity is to be found, whereas in those areas more 
remotely connected (sometimes only verbally) to the same, specific¬ 
ally in the philosophy of language, formal logic, and even in the 
history of Western philosophy, significant contributions have been 
made. Express mention of semiotics (though related to linguistics), 
however, should also be made. This area has received much original 
attention by Soviet scholars, especially at the Tartu State University 
in Estonia. 

Philosophy in Russia is chiefly an initiation into the history of 
Russian philosophy. Select topics require separate treatment and 
development. For example, Fr Copleston’s brief paragraph on the 
theological academies (pp. 15-16) would be well augmented by a 
reading of Fr Georges Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Theology . Fr 
Copleston also treats the idea of integral knowledge fairly exclusively 
in the context of Ivan Kireevsky, its originator. This concept does, 
however, receive further development in later thinkers, a fact pointing 
to the need for a separate monographic treatment of this epistemo¬ 
logical approach. 

Fr Copleston is to be commended for his balanced views on 
Peter Chaadaev and his place in the history of Russian thought as 
the father of the Slavophile-Westernizer debate. So often he is too 
facilely called a “westemizer.” In the process he is improperly 
lumped with later radicals and anarchists like Herzen, Belinsky, 
and Bakunin. Chaadaev, though critical of Russia’s backwardness, 
shares significant links with the Slavophiles, specifically his stress 
on the cultural importance of religion and his belief in the historical 
mission of Russia to mankind. 

The religious philosophy of Vladimir Solovyev is also given 
faithful and remarkably succinct treatment in the book. Considering 
Solovyev’s prolific writing, this is no easy task. Fr Copleston does 
not appear to have availed himself of Dimitri StremooukhofFs 
capital study, Vladimir Soloviev et son Oeuvre messianique, and 
its detailed outlining of the theosophical, theocratic, and theurgical 
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moments of Solovyev’s thought. An English translation of this book 
exists (Nordland, 1980) and should be included in Fr Copleston’s 
bibliography, which is restricted to English language works. 

There is only one point of disagreement between the author 
and this reviewer. Fr Copleston remarks (p. 407) that he doubts 
that the type of religiously orientated metaphysics pursued by 
Solovyev or Semyon Frank would have much appeal to minds edu¬ 
cated in the Soviet Union today. Granted their language may at 
times be rather abstruse, as Fr Copleston himself states, but the 
reality to which it points connaturally beckons all men and never, 
I believe, can really become superannuated. Indeed, to my knowl¬ 
edge, there is a real (whatever its extent) interest in the kind of 
thought typified by Solovyev and Frank among Soviet intellectuals. 
Specifically, the person and thought of Fr Paul Florensky, who 
wrote very much in the line of Solovyev and Frank, has been the 
subject of considerable study by both religiously inclined and secular 
scholars in the Soviet Union. 

For this reason alone, the reading of Fr Copleston’s Philosophy 
in Russia offers an excellent intellectual and spiritual preparation 
for a truly fruitful observance of the upcoming millenium of Rus’ 
(1988). It should be read by anyone interested in the intellectual 
history of Russia. 

—Robert Slesinski 


Protestant Spiritual Traditions , Frank C. Senn, ed., New York/ 

Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1986. Pp. 273. $9.95. 

This book will not only provide one with spiritual refreshment 
and spiritual reading, but its careful historical and theological essays 
will make it a useful resource for those engaged in spiritual forma¬ 
tion, teaching spirituality and ecclesiology. In addition to introduc¬ 
tion, the book includes a series of essays from Lutheran, Reformed 
(Calvinist), Anabaptist, Anglican (Episcopal), Puritan, Methodist 
and German pietists’ traditions. The essays are of uniformly high 
spiritual insight and historical quality. However, some of them focus 
on the “Catholic” side of their respective traditions in a way that 
will be both refreshing to some and possibly seem unbalanced to 
members of those particular traditions. 

The ecumenical movement is characterized by a commitment 
to full church union for the sake of mission by means of theological 
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moments of Solovyev’s thought. An English translation of this book 
exists (Nordland, 1980) and should be included in Fr Copleston’s 
bibliography, which is restricted to English language works. 

There is only one point of disagreement between the author 
and this reviewer. Fr Copleston remarks (p. 407) that he doubts 
that the type of religiously orientated metaphysics pursued by 
Solovyev or Semyon Frank would have much appeal to minds edu¬ 
cated in the Soviet Union today. Granted their language may at 
times be rather abstruse, as Fr Copleston himself states, but the 
reality to which it points connaturally beckons all men and never, 
I believe, can really become superannuated. Indeed, to my knowl¬ 
edge, there is a real (whatever its extent) interest in the kind of 
thought typified by Solovyev and Frank among Soviet intellectuals. 
Specifically, the person and thought of Fr Paul Florensky, who 
wrote very much in the line of Solovyev and Frank, has been the 
subject of considerable study by both religiously inclined and secular 
scholars in the Soviet Union. 

For this reason alone, the reading of Fr Copleston’s Philosophy 
in Russia offers an excellent intellectual and spiritual preparation 
for a truly fruitful observance of the upcoming millenium of Rus’ 
(1988). It should be read by anyone interested in the intellectual 
history of Russia. 

—Robert Slesinski 


Protestant Spiritual Traditions , Frank C. Senn, ed., New York/ 

Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1986. Pp. 273. $9.95. 

This book will not only provide one with spiritual refreshment 
and spiritual reading, but its careful historical and theological essays 
will make it a useful resource for those engaged in spiritual forma¬ 
tion, teaching spirituality and ecclesiology. In addition to introduc¬ 
tion, the book includes a series of essays from Lutheran, Reformed 
(Calvinist), Anabaptist, Anglican (Episcopal), Puritan, Methodist 
and German pietists’ traditions. The essays are of uniformly high 
spiritual insight and historical quality. However, some of them focus 
on the “Catholic” side of their respective traditions in a way that 
will be both refreshing to some and possibly seem unbalanced to 
members of those particular traditions. 

The ecumenical movement is characterized by a commitment 
to full church union for the sake of mission by means of theological 
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dialogue and spiritual renewal. This particular text lifts up some of 
the rich resources of a variety of spiritualities that can enrich the 
lives of members of any church tradition who confess Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour and seek to follow the Holy Spirit’s calling in 
their life. Indeed, the high eucharistic piety of Lutheran, Anglican 
and Reformed tradition represented here is a healthy enrichment 
for the emphases of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox traditions. 
The covenantal spirituality of Puritanism, though only briefly de¬ 
veloped in the excellent essay by Glenn Hinson, helps to disclose 
the strong spiritual heritage that has been the central characteristic 
of U.S. Protestant culture. The editor of the book is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his inclusion of an Anabaptist essay and choosing a 
Methodist author who not only lifts up the richness of the main¬ 
stream of the Methodist tradition, but also points the reader to the 
Holiness and Pentecostal heritages which tend to fall out of the 
scope of many treatments of Wesley’s vision for the spiritual journey. 

One can only be disappointed that the Black traditions, so 
rich in spirituality in the U.S., have not found a place in this volume. 
Similarly, the brief treatment of the Pentecostal movement is hardly 
adequate to their growing presence and spiritual richness in the spec¬ 
trum of American and worldwide Protestantism. 

We can be very grateful for this volume, hoping that it will 
spur other studies that will make available to us the richness of the 
Protestant spiritual heritage. 

—Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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dialogue and spiritual renewal. This particular text lifts up some of 
the rich resources of a variety of spiritualities that can enrich the 
lives of members of any church tradition who confess Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour and seek to follow the Holy Spirit’s calling in 
their life. Indeed, the high eucharistic piety of Lutheran, Anglican 
and Reformed tradition represented here is a healthy enrichment 
for the emphases of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox traditions. 
The covenantal spirituality of Puritanism, though only briefly de¬ 
veloped in the excellent essay by Glenn Hinson, helps to disclose 
the strong spiritual heritage that has been the central characteristic 
of U.S. Protestant culture. The editor of the book is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his inclusion of an Anabaptist essay and choosing a 
Methodist author who not only lifts up the richness of the main¬ 
stream of the Methodist tradition, but also points the reader to the 
Holiness and Pentecostal heritages which tend to fall out of the 
scope of many treatments of Wesley’s vision for the spiritual journey. 

One can only be disappointed that the Black traditions, so 
rich in spirituality in the U.S., have not found a place in this volume. 
Similarly, the brief treatment of the Pentecostal movement is hardly 
adequate to their growing presence and spiritual richness in the spec¬ 
trum of American and worldwide Protestantism. 

We can be very grateful for this volume, hoping that it will 
spur other studies that will make available to us the richness of the 
Protestant spiritual heritage. 

—Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Max Thurian (ed.), Churches Respond to BEM: Official Responses 
to the “Baptism , Eucharist and Ministry*’ Text , Vol. 1 . Geneva: 
Faith and Order Paper 129, World Council of Churches, 1986. 
129 pages. 

The Lima document on BEM (Faith and Order Paper 111) 
is undoubtedly the most serious and challenging, and the most widely 
studied document which has appeared in the ecumenical dialogue 
of the 20th century. The text strives to present a convergence state¬ 
ment acceptable to all Christians in the area of Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry, where in the past the most frequent and intense dis¬ 
agreement has been centered: both in the East/West tensions and 
consequent schism of the Middle Ages as well as the polemics of 
the 16th century Reformation. While all Christians have lauded 
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the efforts of the BEM text, the endorsement of the various asser¬ 
tions therein has been less than universal. The attempted inclusive¬ 
ness is acknowledged by one responding church which proffers that 
“we find Lima a very positive document, admirable in its com¬ 
prehensiveness, its honesty of approach, and its economy of style” 
(p. 63). From an Eastern Orthodox perspective, the positions advo¬ 
cated in BEM express much of the theology and practice of the 
early “undivided” Church which has been lived and preserved most 
integrally within the Eastern Orthodox Church. For this reason it 
quite naturally follows that the most generalized reaction to BEM 
by the less sacramental and the non-episcopal denominations is to 
fault the document for being too sacramental, too hierarchical, too 
“Catholic” and too “Orthodox.” 

In Lima in January, 1982, over a hundred theologians, repre¬ 
senting all Christian confessions, finalized the BEM document and 
presented the BEM text as the harvest of a long and patient process 
of reflection. Each Christian church was asked to provide, within 
three years, an official response to the Lima document and to answer 
three important questions: 

— To what extent can it recognize within the document the 
faith of the church through the ages? 

— What consequences can it draw from this document for 
its relations and dialogues with other churches, particularly 
with those churches which also recognize the document as 
an expression of the apostolic faith? 

— What guidance can it take from this document for its wor¬ 
ship, educational, ethical, and spiritual life and witness? 

Churches Respond to BEM, Vol 1, contains the “Official 
Responses” of the Lutheran Church in America, the North Elbian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Anglican Church of the Southern 
Cone (i.e., southern South America), the Church of Ireland (An¬ 
glican), the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the Metho¬ 
dist Church of New Zealand, the Presbyterian Church in Cameroon, 
the Church of Scotland (Reformed), the United Reformed Church 
in the United Kingdom, the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), 
and the Inter-Orthodox Symposium on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry . 

The responses from all these churches, normally taking the 
form of a theological critique of the BEM document, are irenic, 
candid, and constructive. The reactions of the churches to the 
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particular positions advocated in BEM may be subsumed under 
the following categories: 

1. Endorsement and recognition of these positions as virtually 
identical with our understanding and practice. 

2. Recognition of an individual position, differing from our 
understanding and practice, which is a satisfactory alter¬ 
native. 

3. Acceptance of a position, which has not been part of our 
tradition and/or which has made us uncomfortable in the 
past, provided that we must not be coerced to say that 
our own tradition has been defective or in error. (In 
other words, they are saying that, for the sake of Christian 
unity, a position may be admitted as part of the bene esse 
or the plene esse of the Church, as long as it is not insisted 
upon as part of the esse of the Church and raised to the 
level of a status confessionis ). 

4. Rejection of a position which we judge to be incompatible 
with our understanding of the Gospel and the nature of 
the Christian Church. 

5. Acknowledgement of a position which we recognize to be 
more representative of the life of the early Church, and we 
are willing to adopt it. 

The following assertions, representative of two or more of the 
responding churches, indicate the items which met the most wide¬ 
spread disagreement and are generic responses which often crossed 
over denominational boundaries: 

— The language of the document is open to a number of 
possible interpretations (e.g., “It is a cleverly written docu¬ 
ment that . . “I feel there is a danger that every church 
can read into it what it likes” [p. 55]). 

— The priority of a certain period of history (i.e., the 
patristic Church and the Church of the Seven Ecumenical 
Councils) as normative for the faith. 

— The hesitancy of the document to endorse enthusiastically 
the ordination of women; it is “evasive and unhelpful” 

(p. 107). [This particular topic, by the way, is what I 
personally consider, within the more generic context of 
the so-called mutual recognition of ministries, the most 
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pressing problem which confronts the ecumenical dialogue 
today.] 

— The role of confirmation/chrismation as a sacramental act 
and completion of baptism. 

— The perception that the Lord’s Supper is not strongly 
enough interpreted (as in the Reformation traditions) as 
and offer of the personal forgiveness of sins. 

— The assertion that the Lord’s Supper is the “central act of 
Christian worship” is one-sided, and prayer services and 
preaching services should be seen as equally valid forms 
of the church’s worship. 

— That the church’s ordained ministry should not of neces¬ 
sity be bound to a historically unbroken chain of bishops 
and their successors: e.g., “it is not clear why the Spirit 
might not have been as much at work in the breakdown 
of the three-fold pattern [of ministry] in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as in the creation of these ministries 
in the second and third” (p. 104). 

— The impression of the document that there is a gradation 
of ministries in a hierarchical sense. 

— The weakness of the Lima document in its defense of 
infant baptism and baptism as a sacrament of regeneration. 

— The implication of the document that the actual perform¬ 
ance of the rite of baptism confers grace. 

— In the Eucharist section, a theology of the “elements” 
seems to dominate rather than a theology of “action.” 

— The document fails to recognize that “tradition is a dynamic 
process with inevitable admixture of truth and error” 
(p. 73). 

— “Since the report seems in general to assume that it is the 
baptized who share in the eucharist, does this automatic¬ 
ally authenticate ‘infant communion’? Alternatively, are 
all unbaptized believers not Christians? What of the 
Society of Friends, or the Salvation Army?” (p. 75). 

— The apparent implication of the document that “those for 
whom the celebration of the Supper is less than a weekly 
act . . . are thereby impoverished strangers” (p. 76). 

— The irresolution of the difficult issues of memorial, sacri¬ 
fice, and real presence in the Eucharist. 

— What is the nature and extent of the agreement required 
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for visible unity? In other words, the church must be 
comprehensive enough to include a wider variety of belief 
and practice than is contained in any existing organized 
church. 

— The document should recognize that, in certain circum¬ 
stances, particular lay persons may be authorized to preside 
at baptismal and communion services. 

The Inter-Orthodox Symposium on BEM (held at Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, MA, June 11-18, 
1985) welcomed the Lima document as an experience of a new 
stage in the history of the ecumenical movement. The symposium’s 
report lauded the document’s expression of the faith of the Church, 
particularly in its abundant use of traditional biblical and patristic 
theology. Nonetheless, the report expressed reservations about some 
of the terminology and formulations of the text, although, “in some 
cases, beneath the unfamiliar terminology, one can discover that 
the meaning is in fact close to the traditional faith” (p. 124). The 
clear implication of the report is that certain sections of BEM 
addressed (by design and of necessity, I would add) peculiar issues 
which emerged within the context of the Catholic-Protestant pole¬ 
mics of the 16th century. The task which presents itself to the 
Orthodox is to encourage, from the perspective of the catholic 
tradition of the Church, those authentic elements of Christian 
renewal and restoration, reflected to such an admirable degree in 
the BEM document, which have emerged from the profound ad¬ 
vances within the fields of biblical, historical, liturgical, and patristic 
studies during the 20th century. These advances have only tended 
to facilitate the reunion of all Christians, as the BEM document 
bears prophetic witness. 

One would quite reasonably expect that each responding 
Christian denomination would strive to maintain and support its 
distinctive traditions and practices. Nevertheless, all of the respond¬ 
ing churches revealed an openness to the truly profound insights of 
BEM, and they frankly critiqued their church life within the context 
of the BEM suggestions. As the churches continue to respond to 
the document and to dissect the text, we may hopefully and prayer¬ 
fully anticipate that the first draft of this convergence document 
will issue ultimately in the formulation of a consensus statement 
which will serve to unite the churches over these important and 
church-dividing issues. 


—James Jorgenson 
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Mantzaridis, Georgios L, The Deification of Man: St Gregory 
Palamas and the Orthodox Tradition; translated from the Greek 
by Liadain Sherrard, with a Foreword by Bishop Kallistos Ware, 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984), 137 pp. 

Nowhere is history more important for grasping and under¬ 
standing theological issues still separating the minds and hearts of 
the Christian East from the Christian West than the controversy in 
which St Gregory Palamas (1296-1359) defended the Monks of 
Mount Athos against accusations of Messalianism brought by Bar- 
laam of Calabria (1290-1350), another Orthodox Monk who had 
come to fame in Constantinople as a scholar and a philosopher. 
The controversy raged during the years 1334-1347, and it was 
then that Gregory Palamas composed his Triads for the Defense of 
the Holy Hesychasts. Two teachings are especially associated with 
his name and this controversy, the fact that the Christian ascetic can 
be so gripped by the knowledge of God’s immediate presence which 
is experienced, even sensibly, as Thaboric Light in the mystery of 
Grace, and the distinction between God’s Uncreated Nature and His 
Uncreated Energies. Highly theoretical questions then debated in 
Constantinople, Thessalonika (of which city Gregory became Arch¬ 
bishop), and Mount Athos (where Gregory had lived the monastic 
life) are important today when the Catholic Church and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church have newly discovered themselves to be Sister Churches 
still separated by differing understandings of the Gospel truth. 

The theological truth about God and man which Gregory 
struggled to express in this conflict, as tempestuous and pivotal as 
it was and remains still, is very well presented in the work of Pro¬ 
fessor Mantzaridis’ The Deification of Man . 

The book introduces the reader to a different and sometimes 
difficult theological language. To speak of the Grace of God is never 
easy. Not to speak of the Grace of God is to betray the Gospel. The 
effort needed to understand the words of this book and to grasp 
the truth of their meaning makes its own demands. The reader will 
be thrown back upon theology once learned. That theological vision 
will be enriched, however, as the reader grows in the freedom to be 
grasped by the vision which comes to light in this new language. 
Without abandoning critical theological sense, the struggle of this 
book can only enrich one’s comprehension of the mystery of life 
which is human in the measure that it participates in the life of God. 

This study of Gregory Palamas’ teaching on Grace, on the 
believer’s divinization, begins, as must every study of this extra- 
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ordinary mystery of divine love, in the biblical teaching: “God 
created man in his image; in the divine image He created him; 
male and female He created them” (Gn 1:27), which finds a later 
echo: “When God created man, He made him in the likeness of 
God; He created them male and female. When they were created, 
He blessed them and named them ‘man’” (Gn 5:1-2). The Old 
Testament seems not to perceive the dense meaning of these words 
of Genesis which, thanks to the Incarnation of the Word of God, 
the New Testament sees. St Paul will write: “He is the image of 
the Invisible God, the first-bom of all creation” (Col 1:15). Jesus 
is the new Adam to whom all are to be conformed. This being 
conformed and being configured to Christ—as image to archetype— 
knits together the biblical and patristic teaching on Grace. Every¬ 
thing which relates to the regeneration of the human heart and the 
holiness of human striving flows from the power of divine mercy 
operative in the heart. In Christ, God reveals Himself to be the 
Father, who, having called the human creature into being, has given 
him His Son and, after Christ entered His Glory, sends the Holy 
Spirit whom Jesus had promised. Bv the active presence of the Three 
Divine Persons in the heart of the one who believes and in the 
communion of believers which forms the Church, there comes about 
a real transformation of the human heart, an assimilation to Christ’s 
wav of existing. This transformation and assimilation occurs by 
knowing and loving, not som ething about God, some truth other 
than God, but by the knowing and loving which touches immediately, 
even as it is touched and transformed bv the very reality of God. 
How this happens is the subject of the study of Grace which, in the 
tradition of the Fathers, finds expression in the aphorism of St 
Irenaeus: “The Word became what we are so that we become what 
He is.” 1 

Created in the image and likeness of God, the human person 
is made of body and soul. The human is neither an angel nor a pure 
spirit. Human being exists in matter and spirit. And this composite 
being will finally discover the fullness of its being in the direct vision 
of God. Only then, when all yearning of the enfleshed spiritual being 
is complete, will we experience incorruption and immortality. 

Palamas remained faithful to the tradition which discovered its 
roots in the teaching of the New Testament and was held firmly by 
the tradition of Eastern Theology. “For the Holy Spirit possesses 
life in Himself, and those who participate in Him will live in a god- 

*St Irenaeus, Adv . Haer ., V, praef. HI, 18, 1 and III, 19, 1; PG 7, 1120; 
932 and 939, ff. 
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like manner, having attained a divine and heavenly form of life. 
For the glory of the divine nature is above all divine life in the saints 
and their participation in every blessing.” 2 After discussing the 
foundations of Palamas’ theology of our divinization. Professor 
Mantzaridis gives attention, in subsequent chapters, to the Sacra¬ 
mental and Ecclesiological nature of Deification: its Moral Aspect, 
its Mystical Experience and its Consummation in the Resurrection 
and the “Face to Face” vision of God. 

There are two areas of difficulty which always need to be kept 
in mind if we are to understand Gregory’s contribution to the 
Theology of Grace. The first relates to St Augustine’s influence in 
the theology of the West, the other concerns the Palamite distinc¬ 
tion between the Uncreated Divine Essence and the Uncreated 
Divine Energies. Each of these major areas of difficulty focuses in its 
own way upon the central question: how can God, who is beyond 
all human comprehending, be present in the knowledge of the 
believer who knows Him? How can the One who is beyond all 
human defining be grasped and not be confined in and by human 
knowing? 

The seriousness of the question can be seen in what L. Malevez 
has written about the knowledge which the Mother of God and the 
Saints have of God—understood in the West as the “Beatific Vision” 
—and the knowledge which faith communicates to the mind and heart 
of the believer. In relation to the Blessed, he writes: “Unless the 
Three Persons [of the Blessed Trinity], even as they are distinct, 
become present ‘intentionally’ to the Blessed as intelligible form 
preliminary to vision, they could not be seen and loved as they are 
in themselves.” And then, in relation to what is known by the 
believer in faith, he writes: “. . . we cannot forget that the earthly 
and temporal order of faith really—ontologically—inaugurates the 
heavenly realm to which it orders us; that which is true of the 
heavenly realm as the end of Christian life is and must be true of 
its real beginning, of its presence in promise.” 3 If one were to con¬ 
tend that a created thing, whether it stands forth in the created 
order we experience or comes to be through human thinking and 
striving, can directly convey what God is, such a person would 
necessarily hold that creation and the things that we do are divine. 

2 G. Palamas, Answer to Akindynos, 2, 7, 18, in P. Khrestou, ed., Palama 
Syggrammata, Thessaloniki, 3 vols., 1962-1970, quoted here as Works 3, p. 
98; G. Mantzaridis, Op. cit ., p. 22. 

3 L. Malevez, “L’existence chr6tienne dans sa relation & 1’Esprit,” in 
Ecclesia a Spiritu Sancto edocta . . . Hommage & Mgr. Gerard Philips 
(Gembloux: Duculot, 1970), p. 131. 
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This is the problem which the western theology of created grace 
presents to many a theologian of the Eastern Church. To speak of 
grace as if it were a created reality seems to say either that the in¬ 
dwelling of the Three Divine Persons in the heart of the believer is 
unreal or that some created thing is divine. 

The difficulty rooted in the problem of misunderstanding be¬ 
comes more often than not an accusation of insufficiency against the 
Western Tradition’s theology of grace. Professor Mantzaridis writes, 
relative to the accusations which Barlaam brought against Palamas: 

The teaching of the anti-hesychasts and the Latins on the 
salvation of man through the created grace of God, con¬ 
flicting as it did with the fundamental patristic tenet accord¬ 
ing to which the regeneration and deification of man are 
not brought about by created means, formed the main 
target of Palamas’ attack. The Spirit of God, he says, 
accomplishes man’s deification by means of the energy 
and grace natural to Him, and not created by means or 
through His own essence [Answer to Akindynos 5, 24, 96, 
Works 3, p. 359]. The energy of the Holy Spirit, though 
it differs from the divine essence, is not separated from it; 
on the contrary, it brings man into union with God 
[Theophanes, PG 150, 940C; Natural Chapters 108, PG 
150, 1193D. See also Demonstrative Discourse 2, 10, 
Works 1 , p. 86]. 4 

Relative to such a statement, a western theologian needs to trace 
the roots of his own tradition. To do this is to realize how large a 
task it is to overcome great misunderstandings. To study but two 
examples of Western Theology, St Bonaventure and St Thomas, is 
to realize that the introduction of the term created in relation to 
the Mystery of Divine Grace arose during the Thirteenth Century 
from the anxiety in the West to preserve two facets of the Mystery: 
(a) the immediacy of the Union of the divine persons with the 
believer, and (b) the particularly western need to affirm human 
freedom and to avoid the suspicion of Pelagianism. 

In his Breviloquium St Bonaventure wrote: 

Again, to enjoy God means to possess Him. Hence, 
together with grace which, by its God-conforming nature, 
leads to the enjoyment [jruitio] of God, there is given to 

4 G. I. Mantzaridis, The Deification of Man, pp. 35-36. 
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man an uncreated Gift, the Holy Spirit, to possess whom 
is indeed to possess God Himself. 

But he who possesses God must in turn be possessed by Him 
in a special way; and he who possesses and is possessed 
by God must love and be loved by Him particularly and 
uniquely, as one spouse loves and is loved by the other; 
and he who is loved must be adopted as a child entitled 
to an eternal inheritance. Therefore, sanctifying grace 
make the soul the temple of God, the bride of Christ, 
and the daughter of the eternal Father. And since this 
cannot be wrought except through a supremely gracious 
condescension on the part of God, it could not be brought 
about through some habit naturally implanted, but only 
through a free gift divinely infused; as clearly appears if 
we consider what it means to be God’s temple and His 
child, and to be joined to Him as though in wedlock 
by the bond of love and grace. 5 

The reasons for Bonaventure’s thinking may be briefly summed 
up in the following considerations. The teaching of Scripture is 
clear, one has but to examine Rom 5:5. There is also the Johannine 
teaching about unity: . . I living in them, you living in me—that 

their unity may be complete” (Jn 17:23). Here Bonaventure takes 
up an Augustinian theme relative to the unity of the Church. The 
Holy Spirit is the First Love and the First Gift of God in whom 
are contained all others. The Unity of the Church, of the Body of 
Christ, can find its simple and absolute form only in and through 
God’s uncreated unity. Created reality is diverse, separate and 
variable. The members of the Church are individual human beings 
who can become perfectly one only if their unity is in and by one 
and the same Being who, as principle, brings about a unity of persons 
unique in its kind because there is in each individual, in and by the 
gift of Grace, the presence of One, the uncreated Spirit of God, 
who alone can enter without violating the human heart.® In his 
The Soul's Journey into God , Bonaventure describes the human crea¬ 
ture being made new by Grace. He writes: “Filled with all these 
intellectual illuminations, our mind like the house of God is in- 

5 St Bonaventure, Breviloquium, V, 4-5 (Opera 214 b), in J. DeVinck 
(tr), The Works of St Bonaventure: The Breviloquium (Paterson: St Anthony 
Guild Press, 1963), p. 183. 

6 St Bonaventure, I Sent, d.14, a.2, q.l, f.4 (Opera 249 a); cf. St Augus¬ 
tine, De Trinitate , V, 15, 16. 
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habited by divine Wisdom; it is made a daughter of God, His spouse 
and friend; it is made a member of Christ the Head, His sister and 
coheir; it is made a temple of the Holy Spirit, grounded in faith, 
built up by hope and dedicated to God by holiness of mind and 
body. All of this is accomplished by a most sincere love of Christ 
which is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been 
given to us, without whom we cannot know the secret things of 
God.” 7 

To speak of something created in connection with the Mystery 
of Grace is to speak about what happens to the creature because of 
the self-disclosing movement in love by the Divine Persons towards 
the human creature. It is the human creature who is changed by 
the presence of God in the Mystery of Grace. St Thomas would 
tersely write: “. . . Grace is said to be created in the sense that by 
grace human creatures are created, i.e., constituted in new being, 
and this ex nihilo, which is to say not from their own merits.” 8 Nor 
is grace considered as some thing—some prize or reward—bestowed 
upon the deserving man. In response to the question: “Whether 
grace places something in the soul?” Thomas speaks of a “certain 
something coming from God in the human being” ( quiddam super¬ 
natural in homine a Deo proveniens ), a qualification of the human 
person whereby one is drawn by and moved to the eternal Good 
who is God. 9 

In the thinking of Bonaventure and Thomas the movement of 
Grace is from God. Thomas writes: “The Father has done every¬ 
thing in His Son; and the Spirit, who is the love in whom the Father 
loves the Son, is also the love in whom He loves the creature bring¬ 
ing perfection to them.” 10 The procession of the Holy Spirit in time 
is with the infusion of the habit of grace, the concept of which 
includes the uncreated Gift, the Person of the Holy Spirit. This “new 
creation,” this “created grace,” speaks of a relationship in which 
the human person is enabled to receive the Gift of God, the Holy 
Spirit, in the power of His coming. Thomas speaks of the Gifts of 

7 St Bonaventure, The Soul's Journey into God , tr. E. Cousins( New York: 
Paulist Press [Classics of Western Spirituality], 1978), p. 93. Cf. The Brevilo - 
quium, I, 5 (214 a), DeVinck, p. 50: “Indwelling indicates a spiritual effect 
and the acceptance of it, as is the case with sanctifying grace which partakes 
of the life of God, leads back to God, makes God to possess us and be 
possessed by us, and through this also to dwell within us. And since the 
effect of grace comes from all three Persons, the indwelling is not of one 
Person without the others, but of the whole Trinity together.” 

8 St Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, q.110, a.3, ad 2. 

9 St Thomas, Summa Theologica , I-II, q.110, a.2, resp. 

10 St Thomas, In I Sent, d.14, q.l, a.l, sol. 
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the Spirit by which the just are able to rejoice in the Divine Persons. 11 
For his part, Bonaventure would rather speak, not of our possess¬ 
ing God, but of actions which, as responsive to the initiative of 
divine goodness, lead us to God. 

This digression should not distract from the richness of Pro¬ 
fessor Mantzaridis’ work. A theological term originally crafted to 
defend against Pelagianism and assure the comprehension of divine 
grace as God’s immediate presence to the renewed human creature 
became uprooted by the passage of time. The soil in which the 
notion germinated and grew changed: created grace —in the argu¬ 
ments of the Nominalists and the controversies of the Protestant 
Reform—became identified with Pelagian self-sufficiency. Many still 
perceive it to be so, and the challenge to explain it highlights the 
crisis in understanding which accompanies every description of a 
theological position to another tradition. And, as the East often 
fails to grasp the original intent of the term “Created Grace,” in a 
parallel way the West has failed to grasp what the Eastern Tradition 
seeks both to affirm and to deny by speaking of the “Uncreated 
Divine Energies.” 

Professor J.D. Zizioulas has recently described the ‘essence" 
and ‘energy’ distinction and dialectic in the following terms: 

. . . the distinction between “essence” and “energy” in 
God—a classical topic in Orthodox theology since Palamas 
—significantly enough goes back to the Cappadocians, i.e. 
to those who developed and stressed more than any of the 
ancient Fathers, the distinction between theologia and 
oikonomia . It is, therefore, nothing else essentially, but a 
device created by the Greek Fathers to safeguard the abso¬ 
lute transcendence of God without alienating Him from 
the world: the Economy must not be understood as imply¬ 
ing a loss of God’s transcendence, an abolition of all 
difference between the immanent and the economic Trinity; 
at the same time God’s transcendence must be understood 
as a true involvement of the very being in God in creation. 
“Energy,” by being uncreated, involves in history and crea¬ 
tion the very being of God; yet by being distinct from 
God’s “essence” it allows for God’s immanent being to 
be “incomprehensible” and truly beyond history and crea¬ 
tion. 12 


n St Thomas, In I Sent., d.14, q.2, a.2. 

12 J.D. Zizioulas, ‘The Teaching of the 2nd Ecumenical Council on the 
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The transcendent God remains transcendent even as He com¬ 
municates Himself to the creature able to receive Him. John Meyen- 
dorff warns against imagining, in the distinction between essence 
and energy, a divinity inferior to God. He cites Palamas: “That 
which is manifest, that which makes itself accessible to intellection 
or participation, is not a part of God, for God is not thus subject 
to partition for our benefit; complete he manifests himself and does 
not manifest himself, complete he is conceived and is inconceivable 
by the intelligence, complete he is shared and is imparticipable.” 13 

The subject which Professor Mantzaridis treats is dense. It is 
not, however, confusing for the reader whose understanding of the 
Mystery of Grace took shape in the Western world and from the 
West’s need to affirm what the human creature may accomplish in 
relation to God. To discover a new vision can be dazzling and 
intoxicating. At a moment when the term ‘personalism’ controls so 
many aspects of our thinking, Mantzaridis’ The Deification of Man 
leads the attentive reader to grasp with new realization the marvelous 
goodness of God who has called us into being, so that we, by the 
Incarnation of His Son and in His Gift of the Holy Spirit, may share 
in the fullness of Trinitarian Life. The final sentence of Bishop 
Kallistos’ Foreword bears repeating here: “From the pages of Pro¬ 
fessor Mantzaridis’ book, St Gregory Palamas speaks to us as a 
Father of the Church with a creative message for our own time.” 

—Gerald M . Dolan , OFM 


The Correspondence of Leo, Metropolitan of Synada and Syncellus . 
Greek text, translation and commentary by Martha Pollard 
Vinson. Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection. 
Washington, DC, 1985, XV + 143 pp. $16.50. 

This new addition to the series of Dumbarton Oaks Texts 
(VIII) is also volume XXIII of the international series of the 
Corpus Fontium Historiae Byznatinae. It contains the correspond¬ 
ence of a tenth-century Byzantine bishop and diplomat, who was 

Holy Spirit in Historical and Ecumenical Perspective,” in Credo in Spiritum 
Sanctum, Atti del Congresso teologico Internazionali de Pneumatologia , Roma , 
Vol. I, p. 29-54. 

13 Gregory Palamas, “On Participation to God,” in J. Meyendorff, A Study 
of Gregory Palamas (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), 
p. 214. 
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engaged not only in internal Constantinopolitan ecclesiastical politics, 
but also in a diplomatic mission to the West in 996-8, on behalf 
of the Byzantine court of Basil II and in connection with Otto Ill’s 
matrimonial plans, as well as the affairs of the Roman church. His 
historical role in Rome included—in cooperation with Crescentius, 
the representative of the local Roman aristocracy opposed to Frankish 
control—the installation of the Greek anti-pope John Philagathus, an 
action which Leo himself comes to regret (cf. particularly the letter 
11 to Patriarch Sisinius II, and letter 12 to the Metropolitan of 
Sardis) in view of the deplorable moral qualities of Philagathus. 
The episode is, of course, illustrative of the degradation suffered 
by the papacy at the time, with the various popes and anti-popes 
becoming puppets at the discretion of the Byzantine or the Frankish 
emperors, or their proxies. It is no wonder after such episodes that 
the Byzantine church would be so reluctant even to consider recog¬ 
nizing the power which a “reformed” papacy would claim a few 
decades later. 

The other major episode in which Leo was involved and which 
is reflected in the correspondence, is his controversial exclusion from 
the Synod at the election of Patriarch Sisinius II. The issue, accord¬ 
ing to Darrouzes was that of patriarchal authority in the election 
of the metropolitans. Other letters—of which one (34) is addressed 
to Stephen of Nicomedia, the well-known opponent of St Symeon 
the New Theologian—contain less direct historical information, but 
reflect the interests and concerns of a sophisticated Byzantine prelate, 
often expressed in rhetorical and literary riddles, characteristic of 
the genre. More original and personal is Letter 31, entitled in one 
manuscript diatheke (“will,” or testament, the interpretation preferred 
by the Editor), or, in another version, as “Epitaph written by Leo, 
Metropolitan of Synada, on the occasion of his own death” (cf. 
p. 48, apparatus ). This second title, more consistent with the 
content (a very personal text showing some candid humility and 
realism with no legal implications), would seem preferable to 
this reviewer. 

The text of the letters had been published earlier and partially 
studied by Sakkelion, Schramm and Darrouzes. But the text offered 
by Vinson is definitive. The translation is both accurate and readable. 
Spot checks reveal very few controversial renderings. One would 
be to translate iepeuq as “bishop” and dpxtspeCx; as “archbishop” 
in 31, line 43. The term ispEuc; (just as the Latin sacerdos ) being 
applicable to both priests and bishops (cf. 43,2), dp/ispsuc; is, 
clearly, a specific and general designation of bishops. The com- 
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mentary accompanying each letter is very specific, well-informed and 
useful to specialists. Perhaps a brief but more general introduction, 
accessible to historians who have not worked on the minutiae of 
tenth century Byzantium, would make the importance of Leo’s 
correspondence more immediately obvious to a greater number 
of medievalists. 

— John Meyendorff 


Sysyn, Frank E., Between Poland and the Ukraine: The Dilemma 
of Adam Kysil, 1600-1653 . Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
Ukrainian Research Institute, 1985, XX+406 pp., $19.50. 

Anyone concerned with the tragic history and the cultural 
make-up of Eastern Europe on the eve of the Modern period 
should read this book. Around the biography of one eminent Ortho¬ 
dox representative of the aristocratic class, whose loyalty to the 
Polish crown and to the peculiar political system of the Polish- 
Lithuanian “Commonwealth” (Rzeczpospolita) in the seventeenth 
century, Frank Sysyn vividly describes the political, religious, social 
and cultural options which, in that dramatic age, stood before an 
entire people which identified itself as Rus\ but is generally known 
today as Ukrainian. 

The cultural make-up of that people was rooted in the legacy 
received from Kievan Rus’, whose borders extended from Novgorod 
to the Crimea, and from Galicia to the Northwestern principalities 
of Vladimir-Suzdal, but whose political unity survived only briefly 
after the acceptance of Christianity from Byzantium in 987-9 under 
Prince Vladimir, and the consolidation as a Christian society under 
Vladimir’s son Yaroslav. The competing principalities of Rus’ were, 
in the thirteenth century, conquered by the Mongols. In the four¬ 
teenth, they were divided between the Golden Hord of Sarai, the 
Lithuanian great-principality of the still pagan Gediminovichi, and 
Poland. The fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries witnessed the con¬ 
solidation of Poland with Lithuania and the union of large territories 
of Rus’ under the Roman Catholic Polish Kings, while the North¬ 
east saw the emergence of the Moscovite empire. 

Aristocratic landowners, of whom Adam Kysil (the Russians 
would write KiseV) was one of the last representatives, integrated 
themselves socially and politically within the political regime of the 
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Commonwealth. Involved in the King’s election and enjoying large 
freedoms of action and speech, they often felt much more com¬ 
fortable than their distant Northern cousins, repressed or domes¬ 
ticated by Ivan IV of Moscow! However, they were also experienc¬ 
ing strong pressures—psychological, social and political—in the re¬ 
ligious sphere. Obviously interested in catching up politically and 
culturally with their Polish peers, they were educated in Jesuit 
schools and, in great numbers, embraced Roman Catholicism. Ortho¬ 
doxy was seen, in the Commonwealth, as a peasant religion without 
intellectual leadership and cultural outlets. Adam Kysil was, in his 
time, the only Orthodox nobleman to reach the senatorial rank and 
thus to become politically influential, particularly through his close 
association with the Kingdom’s vice-chancellor, Jerzy Ossolinski. 

His formal faithfulness to Orthodoxy did not imply strong 
theological convictions, but it expressed his personal solidarity and 
identification with Rus’ as a people. As castellan of Chernigov 
(Ukr. Chernihiv), of Kiev (since 1646) and, finally, palatine of 
Bratslav (1648), he became the major spokesman of Rus’ at the 
court and in the Diet. In foreign policy, he defended the idea of 
an alliance between the Commonwealth and Moscow against the 
Crimean Tatars, and as the King’s ambassador to Moscow, he 
negotiated the conclusion of a short-lived treaty of alliance (1648), 
which was soon made irrelevant by the Cossack uprising led by 
Khmel’nitsky (Ukr. Khmel’nits’kyi), which gained the strong sup¬ 
port of the Ukrainian peasantry and the Orthodox clergy. During 
the ensuing war, Kysil desperately and unsuccessfully attempted to 
negotiate and to obtain from Warsaw such concessions as would 
satisfy the rebels. At no time, however, did he either join the rebellion 
or envisage the future of his people otherwise than within the 
“Fatherland” (p. 153), under the Polish crown, seeing the re¬ 
ligious and ethnic affinity of his people with the Moscovites as a 
danger (cf. p. 149), although, in different circumstances, when he 
was negotiating an alliance with Moscow, he himself was referring to 
that same affinity as an asset (p. 135). 

In ecclesiastical affairs, he found a kindred soul in the person 
of the famous Latin-trained Metropolitan Peter Moghila (Ukr., 
Mohyla; Rum., Movila), a Moldavian prince who occupied the 
see of Kiev, and shared Kysil’s political and social loyalties. In 
1644-8, both men were searching for the best way of assuring 
the religious identity and permanence of Rus’ within the Polish 
Commonwealth. Conversion to Roman Catholicism was one solu¬ 
tion, but it meant cultural integration into Poland. The “Union” 
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of Brest (1595), i.e., the establishment of an “Eastern” Church 
under Rome, had brought violent and hopeless division. Kysil and 
the metropolitan thus envisaged a Church, administratively fully 
independent and nominally loyal to Constantinople (they were also 
expecting the end of the Turkish yoke and the restoration of the 
union of Florence), but also in communion of faith with Rome (cf. 
pp. 117-128). Kysil personally saw no theological obstacles to such 
a communion; neither (one can guess) did Moghila. The death of 
the metropolitan (1648) and the sympathies of his successor Sylvester 
Kosov (Ukr., Kosiv) to the Cossack uprising—which also gained the 
support of the anti-Uniate Orthodox clergy and people—put an end 
to these projects (which anyway lacked realism from Rome’s as 
well as from Orthodoxy’s perspective). Kysil himself died in 1653, 
and in 1654 Khmel’nitsky signed the Pereiaslav agreement with 
Moscow, building on affinities of faith and blood, but starting the 
integration of the Ukraine into the Moscovite cultural and political 
autocracy. 

Professor Sysyn’s work is a monument of scholarship and a 
remarkable source of first-hand information and references to orig¬ 
inal documents (cf. the sources and bibliography, pp. 215-390). 
Its major achievement lies in its basic independence from simplistic 
preconceptions, which make it so difficult today to write and to 
speak about the history of the Ukraine without encountering the 
wrath of irrational Russian or Ukrainian ideologists. For instance, 
and very commendably, Sysyn avoids being terminologically con¬ 
sistent in describing a historical period and a society that were 
full of dilemmas and inconsistencies. The Latin terms “Ruthenians” 
( Rutheni ), Russia, Rossia, are used interchangeably with the ancient 
Rus' and the modern “Ukraine,” to designate a people whose cul¬ 
tural make-up was obviously shaped not only by its roots, but also 
by its tragic history. The helpful—and historically so clear—distinc¬ 
tion between the Ukraine of the nobles and the new populist 
“Cossack Ukraine” is, of course, the key for the understanding of 
the period. Loyal to the Polish Commonwealth, which secured their 
land-holdings and gave them a social status, noblemen like Kysil 
thought it possible to separate in practice their cultural allegiance 
to Rus f from their allegiance to the Polish crown ( Gente Ruthenus, 
natione Polonus!) This conception went against the newly emerging 
“nationhoods,” of which Khmel’nitsky was a much more adequate 
spokesman. His own and his successors’ eventual disappointments 
with the Russian empire is, of course, another story.. . 

— John Meyendorff 
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